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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~——_ 
HE United Kingdom this week has been locked up ina 
frost which had on Friday lasted for twenty-four days. 
The degree of frost has varied to a curious degree, the 
thermometer at Loughborough, Leicestershire, remaining 
below zero, while in London it might be said to average 22°; 
but only a bit of the West has been fairly warm. The 
Thames has been so frozen that a cart was driven across it 
at Kingston; the death-rate for the Metropolis has risen 
beyond usual records; and not only has the mortality 
among the old been abnormal, but the suffering among 
all who have any weakness of the lungs or heart has 
impaired the general cheerfulness. The charitable have 
done their duty, and the Poor-law Guardians have met the 
demands on them with liberality, but the misery among the 
best of the poor, those who will not beg, has been inde- 
scribable. As to the middle-class, the frost does not injure 
them, but it fines them heavily for the benefit of plumbers, 
which is almost more exasperating. English architects seem 
never to think of a long spell of frost, and English plumbers, 
who do, carefully provide that it shall bring to their trade as 
much work as possible. On Friday afternoon the temperature 
in London rose almost to freezing-point, but there was no 
sign of a thaw, which the vulgar say will come with the new 
moon. 


Wei-hai-wei would appear to have fallen at last. There 
has been an unintelligible amount of misrepresentation or 
misconception as to details, but it is difficult to doubt that 
in the torpedo raids of February 4th and 5th, only one of 
the great ironclads was destroyed, that Admiral Ting still 
struggled with unfaltering courage, that the Japanese could 
not carry either his ship or the island forts, and that it was 
not until his ammunition was nearly exhausted, that the 
Admiral, the one determined officer China has yet produced, 
thought it honourable to yield. He proposed to surrender his 
fleet and the island on condition that the lives of his sailors 
and of the seven Europeans on board should be guaranteed, 
and Admiral Ito gladly accepted the conditions. He obtains 
the last great arsenal of China, the whole fleet with the 
exception of one ironclad, and presumably an immense 
quantity of stores. The Chinese Navy disappears just after 
i¢ had been proved that, under decent leadership, it was 
capable of fighting an effective battle. Admiral Ting deserves 
every credit; but it must not be forgotten that defeat had 
humbled Chinese arrogance, and that beside him stood 
Captain Nielsen, a competent Danish officer, in whom the 
Chinese believed. The Japanese, too, deserve every credit for 
their courage and tenacity; and we have pointed out else- 
where the serious bearing which their success and their 
conduct have upon our own position in the East. 





It is stated that the Court of Pekin, warned of its position 
by the Ambassadors of all Europe, has at length resolved to 
make a sincere effort to obtain peace. With this view, 
according to the story, it has decided to send Li Hung 
Chang, and either Prince Kung or Sir Robert Hart— 
the Director-General of Customs, and the one European 
who has the influence of a Cabinet Minister—to Tokio, 
with full powers to conclude a treaty. These are un- 
doubtedly the men who would be chosen if the Court 
were in earnest, and if they have full powers the Japanese 
Government must negotiate. The plenipotentiaries, never- 
theless, will have instructions, and it remains to be seen if 
the Manchus will concede enough, if the Japanese sincerely de- 
sire peace, and if they have no unexpected demand to make 
giving themselves an informal protectorate in China. They will 
be wise to be content with their enormous success, and with 
the means of doubling their Fleet, and organising a different 
transport service,—they need greatly a power of quicker 
movement,—but there is doubt still whether they do not dis- 
trust their opponents, and intend to nominate a Government 
of their own. The stories of Japanese intrigues with the 
Secret Societies, whose first object is the overthrow of the 
Tartar Dynasty, seem romantic; but the Japanese must, for 
their own security, acquire power somehow in Pekin. Other- 
wise, the Manchus will wait thirty years, and then have that 
indemnity back. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times says that a change is 
passing over French feeling towards Germany, and that there 
is a distinct decrease in the rancour with which the conquer- 
ing Power was regarded in Paris, The only facts he quotes 
in proof of this opinion are that Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
has appeared with success in a German play, and that the 
Figaro has welcomed with courtesy the German Emperor’s 
inquiries as to the fate of the ‘Gascogne,’ the French liner 
erroneously supposed last week to have been lost, but M. de 
Blowitz is a shrewd observer. The French hope, it is 
said, for German good-will in Africa, where, they say, 
the French are pressing towards the Nile through Darfur— 
rather a long march—and have just secured the formal 
endorsement of their right to the pre-emption of the Congo 
State, should the Belgians ever wish to sell it. There is no 
doubt that the desire to checkmate England in Africa, and 
build up an India there, is strong in the minds of the French 
governing class; and it is quite possible that M. Hanotaux 
thinks the spitefulness displayed for twenty years towards 
Germany inconvenient and stupid. It may be questioned, 
however, if this is more than a surface-change. A class of 
Frenchmen are frightfully bitter against England, mainly 
from envy of her expansion; but the permanent idea of the 
nation, and especially of the Army, is to “ restore its glory ” 
by winning a pitched battle against Germany, and to recover 
its provinces or compensation for them. A war with England 
must be a maritime war, and victory at sea is not the French 
peasant’s ideal. 


The debate of yesterday week on Mr. Jeffreys’s amendment 
to the Address, regretting that her Majesty’s Ministers have 
shown no appreciation of the great depression prevailing both 
in the agricultural and in the manufacturing districts, was 
an unusually interesting one. It was commenced by Mr. 
Goschen in a speech of very great power, dwelling on the 
folly of bringing all sorts of grave changes before the public, 
—such as Disestablishment and the virtual abolition of the 
House of Lords,—while capital is shy of all kinds of invest- 
ment, land is going out of cultivation, cotton and woollen 
factories are failing; and the Government seems to have no 
sort of remedy for this kind of misery except throwing 
heavier and heavier burdens on the rates, the greater part of 
which are paid by impoverished landlords and embarrassed 
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farmers, who find themselves in consequence obliged to 
employ fewer and fewer labourers every year. He showed 
that the Government proposed to throw even their remedies 
for the agricultural distress,—such as the proposed light 
railways,—on the rates, instead of finding the principal, as 
had been done in Ireland in the same circumstances, out of the 
resources of the State, that they favoured establishing rate- 
aided Board-schools rather than voluntary schools assisted by 
a central grant, and that the idea undoubtedly is that rates 
which fall on the well-to-do do not injure labour; whereas, in 
truth, they render the well-to-do less able either to employ 
labour or to purchase those luxuries which labour creates. 
“We are called here,” said Mr. Goschen, amid great cheers, 
“according to a Cabinet Minister, to plough the sand, but 
what the nation wants is that it should be able again to 
plough the land.” 


The only other speeches of moment were the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s and Mr. Balfour’s. Sir William Harcourt 
gave himself up to devising a string of brilliant jokes, of 
which the first quizzed the authors of Mr. Jeffreys’s motion 
for having spread the net of their amendment so wide as to 
catch “as many fish, as many loose fish,” as possible; and 
perhaps the most successful, judging by the laughter it 
provoked, consisted in a comparison between Mr. Goschen’s 
apparent expectation that heshould soon succeed to Sir William 
Harcourt’s office, and the conduct of the Heir-Apparent to 
the crown of Henry IV. who, according to Shakespeare, stole 
his father’s crown, and was found trying it on before 
his father’s eyes were closed in death. But by some abso- 
lutely unaccountable confusion, Sir William Harcourt con- 
founded Prince Henry with “Harry Hotspur,” whom Sir 
William repeatedly mentioned as the impatient heir. Shake- 
speare would, indeed, have been astonished if he had fore- 
seen the day when Harry Hotspur should be identified 
by Historicus, of all people in the world, with the wild 
Prince of his play. Mr. Balfour replied in a short but 
striking speech, insisting on the increasing pressure of the 
burdens on land and the rapidly dwindling profits of Lancashire 
factory owners, and warning the Government that the country 
would not feel the more cordially for them for this attempt to 
ignore its real anxieties while they paraded their long list of 
political reforms never destined to be carried. The amend- 
ment was negatived by the narrow majority of 12 in a House 
‘including Speaker and tellers) of 539 Members—273 against 
261, 


On Monday Mr. John Redmond brought forward bis amend- 
ment to the Address, representing to her Majesty that the time 
had come when the Ministry should have recommended her to 
dissolve Parliament, and to submit the question of Home-rule 
for Ireland to the electors of the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Redmond ascribed the retrogression in the wish for Home- 
rule since 1886 and 1887 to the policy of trying to sandwich 
Irish Home-rule between such English measures as Disestab- 
lishment and Payment of Members, and traced the languor 
on the subject to the policy of the Government in keeping 
Home-rule in the background. Mr. Morley replied that 
English constituencies would not like Home-rule the better for 
finding that all other questions in which Great Britain took a 
direct interest were blocked out by Ireland, and he reminded Mr. 
Redmond that it was Mr. Gladstone himself who commenced 
the policy on which Mr. Redmond had commented with such 
disdain. And Mr. Healy, in a very clever speech, showed 
that there was really nothing else to be done since the English 
constituencies would not allow all the legislation which they 
thought they needed themselves, to be blocked out by the 
restless constituencies of Ireland. He described it as the 
first time that an Irish party had ever given its votes without 
getting something for them. The truth is that while every- 
body recognises the fact that Irish Home-rule is very far from 
popular in Great Britain, the Parnellites fancy that they could 
more easily squeeze useful concessions out of the Unionists 
with a majority powerful enough to carry their measures 
easily in the Commons, and still more easily in the Lords, than 
they can out of a divided and discouraged party without any 
adequate majority. 


The result was a majority of 20 for the Government, 
256 against 236 in a House of 497 (including Speaker and 
four tellers), several members of the Unionist party not 
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liking to make common cause with Mr. John Redmong 
even though they quite agreed with him in wishing to get: 
a final decision by an appeal to the constituencies. Mr. 
Balfour showed in the frankest way his reluctance to vote 
with Mr. Redmond, but said that he did not see how he- 
could avoid doing so, as he entirely agreed with him that the 
question should be settled as only an appeal to the con- 
stituencies could settle it, though he wished Irish Home-rule 
to be finally knocked on the head, while Mr. Redmond wished 
to see it finally accepted by Great Britain as well as Ireland. 
Probably Mr. Redmond would not have forced on his amend-. 
ment if he had not really hoped to get more out of the Unionists. 
(outside the Home-rule question) than he could ont of the 
Gladstonians who are committed to Irish Home-rule. The. 
Gladstonians might probably be willing to give more, but wnable 
to give somuch. The Unionists would not offer nearly so much, 
but could actually give a good deal more. 


Lord Ashbourne on Monday made an excessively long 
speech in the House of Lords, accusing Mr. Morley of 
injustice in removing Mr. Moffett, the President of Galway 
College, and Mr. Bourke, the Inspector-General of Irish 
Prisons, from their posts. We cannot honestly say we think 
he made much of his case. Both gentlemen were removed: 
late in 1894, on the ground that they were beyond the statu. 
tory age, which in the one case is sixty-five and in the other- 
sixty. Mr. Moffett is sixty-five,and Mr. Bourke sixty-two. 
Lord Ashbourne showed that, in the judgment of experienced, 
men, Mr. Moffett is still equal to his duties; and that Mr. 
Bourke was removed not for inability, but because some 
changes are contemplated in prison management which 
he would probably dislike; but he did not show that 
Mr. Morley had not a right, subject to his responsi- 
bility, to exercise his discretion. He questioned, indeed, 
whether Mr. Moffett is legally removable, and he is a 
great lawyer; but Mr. Morley took the opinion of the law 
officers of the Crown, and what could he do more? We dare 
say both gentlemen feel hurt at being retired, and dislike 
taking pensions lower than their pay; but we are jealous of 
all claims to fixity of tenure in office. The power of removal 
at a definite age ought to exist somewhere, or the whole 
service of the State will be enfeebled by a clan of Struldbrugs. 
The rules fall constantly, especially in the Army, with great 
severity on individuals who are reduced to idleness whiie they 
are quite competent to work on, but they are essential to the 
Services, in which otherwise the chiefs would be super- 
annuated and the subordinates hopeless. It is not jobbing 
to carry out a general rule in the interest of the State and 
of all juniors. 


On Wednesday Mr. Clancy, in moving an amendment in 
favour of amnesty to all persons imprisoned for offences 
“ arising out of the insurrectionary movements connected with 
Ireland,” brought up Mr. Morley’s speech at Dublin in 1888, in 
which the Chief Secretary mentioned the amnesty granted 
to the French Communards, and asked: “ Are the only people: 
in the world for whom there is to be no amnesty, no act of 
oblivion, the Irishmen whose only fault has been that they 
have used their talents for the benefit of their countrymen 
and done the best they conld—and much have they done— 
to raise up the miserable and oppressed and down-trodden 
people of their own country?” On the same occasion 
Lord Ripon spoke of the anxiety of his party for amnesty. In 
reply, Mr. Asquith declared that, speaking for himself and 
his colleagues, he could say that they had given long and 
painful attention to the subject. He, however, held out 
little hope that the Government would yield to the cry 
for amnesty. “I decline to treat these cases as standing 
on any exceptional footing. I have not treated them with 
any exceptional leniency, and it is equally untrue to say 
that I have treated them with exceptional severity. I 
am treating them in the same way in which other cases 
are treated which come before the Home Office.” That 
is of course exactly the spirit in which the Irish do not 
want to see the Anarchists treated. The time, Mr. Asquith 
ended, had not arrived for reviewing the sentences. Mr. 
Morley followed, protesting that the quotation made by Mr. 
Clancy was most unfair. There was not one word in what 
he said which any sensible or honest man could interpret as 
referring to dynamiters. Mr. Morley is mistaken. 
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Mr. Morley has very properly and very courageously 
refused to interfere in the case of Twiss, the Glenmara 
murderer, and he was accordingly hanged in Cork gaol on 
Saturday last. Unless all men who protest their innocence 
to the end are to be deemed innocent, there need be no fear 
that a miscarriage of justice took place. When Twiss was 
tried, Chief Baron Palles, one of the ablest and most careful 
of Irish Judges, fally concurred in the verdict. The 
Nationalists, however, seem inclined to set up Twiss as the 
victim of a judicial murder organised by the English 
oppressor. The jury which sat on the prisoner’s body, and 
‘on which the Mayor of Cork acted as foreman, added a 
rider to the verdict on the cause of death, expressing belief in 
‘Twiss’s innocence. The Twiss Reprieve Committee also sent 
the following telegram to Mr. John Morley :—“ Twiss Reprieve 
Committee in meeting assembled, representing all classes and 
creeds, strongly protest against judicial murder of an inno- 
gent man. Hold you primarily responsible for this gross mis- 
earriage of justice.” We wonder whether Mr. Morley con- 
siders Irish public opinion quite so safe and reasonable a 
force as he evidently used to consider it in Mr. Balfour’s time. 


The People’s Rights party in Russia, a Liberal association 
sgaid to include most respectable members, has issued a mani- 
festo, which, according to the Daily Chronicle, is being cir- 
culated all over Russia. Its authors complain bitterly of the 
Czar’s speech to the deputations from the national Zemstvos. 
‘They say they have no wish to threaten the Autocracy, but to 
place beside it a representative body which might give the 
Czar both information and guidance. The Emperor’s angry 
atterance, therefore, defends not his power, but that of 
‘the bureaucracy. The remonstrants demand two things, 
freedom of speech and a régime of law, and say that 
these being refused, they must now declare against the 
Autocracy itself, which the Liberal forces now at work 
will in no long time destroy. The manifesto would be con- 
‘sidered in Western Europe for the most part temperate in 
language, but it ends with an unmistakable threat. One 
section of society, it says, will be strengthened in its 
“peaceful” struggle for liberty; but the Emperor’s declara- 
tion will “stimulate the readiness of another section to 
struggle against the hateful state of things by any means.” 
‘That is a reference to the Nihilists, who, however, have as yet 
put out no proclamation. They are not fighting for repre- 
sentation, and probably care little about the rebuke ad- 
ministered to the Zemstvos. Their opportunity will be found 

on the occasion of some arrest. 


It is stated that the Committee of the French Chamber 
which is inquiring into the charges against M. Raynal, will 
have some serious disclosures to make as regards the relations 
between the Ministry of Public Works and certain railways. 
Meanwhile a fresh scandal of the gravest character has 
developed itself. M. Isaias Levaillant, one of the Receivers- 
General of Revenue, an office not inferior in importance to 
our own Commissioner of Inland Revenue, has been sus- 
pended or removed by the Minister of Finance. The charge 
against him is that he habitually addressed letters to the 
Judges asking them to give favourable decisions in cases 
brought before them bya great Jewish firm. That means, 
of course, that the great officer suspended was in the 
pay of this firm, and implies further, that such letters 
were not always disregarded, far less communicated, as 
they would have been in England, to the Bar or the 
euitors. The charge is based upon documents seized during 
the blackmailing inquiry, which now includes seven journalists, 
not one of whom appears to have anything to say ex- 
cept that he was betrayed into blackmailing by other 
journalists or friends. The present Government appears 
willing to punish corruption ; but the extent to which it has 
prevailed in Paris is positively frightful, and has enormously 
increased the effective power of the Extremists. Their hands 
are clean, for they have never had any power to sell, and they 
push their advantage to the utmost, till no Minister knows 
what mine may be sprung on him in any debate. 


The Indian Radicals give themselves away. What they 
want to urge is that the present financial position of the 
Indian Government is in part the result of waste and mis- 
management, and that there ought to be a thorough investiga- 





tion, both of expenditure and of the way that expenditure 
presses on the people. That is a tenable position, and 
especially as regards the land-tax in the Provinces not under 
the Perpetual Settlement, agitation might be attended with 
good results; but they ask, instead, for a fishing Commission 
of Inquiry, and allow the Parsee Member, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, to act as their mouthpiece. He either does not 
know facts, or does not care about them, and on Tuesday, in 
a rambling invective against the British Administration, 
actually denounced the Naval contribution, only £50,000, 
because India had no trade. Her trade is £192,000,000 a 
year. The Secretary of State, of course, smashed him in a 
speech full of detailed information, the only defect of which 
was that it was too optimistic. Sevenpence-halfpenny a head 
per annum drawn from salt is really a heavier poll-tax even 
than he thinks; and he condemned it. It presses on the very 
poorest, and amounts in their case to a fortnight’s income per 
household. Moreover, though the land-tax is a rent and not 
a tax, still the conduct of the Government as supreme land- 
lord is fair matter for inquiry. If Mr. Fowler will ask for the 
instructions of the Northern Revenue Boards, in regard to 
recent “Settlements,” he will find that the idea of meeting 
the fall in the rupee by raising the number of rupees 
demanded of the peasant, has a great hold upon Indian 
financiers. It is a policy which is fair or unfair, according to 
local circumstances, but it has everywhere risks. 


The report of a Departmental Committee on the proper use 
of the military in riots has just been forwarded by the Home 
Office to the Courts of Quarter Sessions. If it becomes 
necessary to use them, the soldiers should be requisitioned by 
the Magistrates through the chief constable. A Magistrate 
may, however, in cases of emergency, requisition the troops 
direct. The Committee go on to put a final extinguisher 
on an old delusion. “It must be clearly understood that 
to justify the exercise of military force in the prevention 
of serious outrages and damage to persons or property, it is 
not necessary to wait for the proclamation being read, much 
less to wait till one hour has expired after it has been read.” 
If the Magistrate comes to the conclusion that the case 
demands the interference of the military by action, then, 
“whether the Riot Act has been read or not, it will be his 
duty at once to request the officer commanding the troops 
to take action.” The officer is, however, to be the judge 
of what kind of action is required. The Magistrate and 
the officer “will each be responsible respectively” for any- 
thing done “ which is not justified by the circumstances of 
the case.” The officer, if he thinks action unnecessary, need 
not take it. In exceptional cases, the Committee seem to 
consider that the officer should act on his own responsibility. 
Clearly this is so. The uniform does not uncitizen either 
him or his men, and they, like other citizens, whether they 
happen to have arms in their hands or not, are bound to 
prevent felony being committed under their eyes. 


The accounts of the Egyptian Government for 1894 show 
that the Revenue was £10,562,000, the expenditure £9,756,000, 
and the surplus £806 000. Of this the Government is allowed 
to dispose only of £158,000, the remainder being paid to the 
Caisse. The Customs and railway receipts are the largest 
ever realised, the former amounting to £846,000, and the latter 
to £1,818,000. Of the Debt, £700,000 was paid off during the 
year, mainly from sales of Daira and Domains lands, and the 
reserves attained a total of £4,230,000. Of this, the Govern- 
ment is allowed to use only £286,000, the remainder being 
held by the Caisse, and invested in Egyptian bonds. All thia 
would be most satisfactory did not the obstructive policy of the 
French prevent Egypt from availing herself of her prosperity, 
either to reduce taxation, or to develop her resources by 
judicious public works. The policy of the Caisse in putting 
the reserve into Egyptian bonds, is very doubtful. The 
reserve is intended as a fund out of which the coupon 
might be paid in a lean year. But such a lean year would 
send Egyptian stock far below the price at which it was 
bought, and a great sale of bonds by the Government would 
still further depress it. Hence the reserve could only be 
used at a ruinous loss. If a reserve there mast be, it should 
be formed out of Consols and French Rentes. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 1043. 
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OF THE DAY. 


— 


4. TOPICS 


js 
MR. BALFOUR. 


W®* may seize the publication of Mr. Balfour’s book on 
the Conditions of Belief to call the attention of our 
statesmen on both sides of the House to the great advan- 
tages, rather than disadvantages, which statesmen gain 
from having minds fixed on great subjects outside politics, 
and able therefore to keep politics in their proper place, and 
not to exaggerate their importance in the life around them. 
In Mr. Gladstone’s case, no less than Mr. Balfour’s, this 
deep interest in subjects beyond and above politics, had the 
effect of guarding a statesman of unusual power against 
that virulence of party spirit which so often possesses 
men who live in the same inner world in which they are 
chiefly engaged by day and night. But Mr. Gladstone, 
though he, too, gained the same perfect immunity against 
the too great preoccupation of his mind with the fret and 
glare of political debate, gained it in a different way from 
Mr. Balfour’s, and one not quite so favourable to the tran- 
quillity of his judgment and the detachment of his spirit. 
Each alike benefited by that inability to lose himself in 
politics which the possession of other and even deeper 
interests secured him; but Mr. Gladstone gained this 
advantage by fits and starts of rest and relaxation rather 
than by any permanent protection against too intense a 
controversial spirit. For the moment Mr. Gladstone was 
always at the highest temperature of zeal on the political 
subject which then and there preoccupied his mind. He 
could throw it off,—almost too completely,—he could 
shut it out as he entered his study or lay down to sleep, 
and plunge as it were into literature or theology or 
even history, and so refresh and bathe his mind till it 
recovered its natural freshness and vigour. But during 
debate he was almost always too eager, too much dis- 
posed to denounce what he thought wrong, with the 
exaggerated passion of a temporary zealot. He was 
always personally magnanimous, incapable even of vin- 
dictiveness against his opponents, but his wrath against 
the doctrines of his antagonists often flamed too high. As 
Mr. Disraeli once said of him, “I shall never forget his 
look ; I was thankful that there was a substantial piece of 
furniture between us.” Indeed, that vehement temporary 
zeal constituted half his power on the platform, though 
it diminished, on the whole, the influence of his judg- 
ment in the House of Commons. Newton, in describing 
some of the phenomena of light,—those curious rings 
which still go by his name,—ascribed them to what 
he called “easy fits of reflection and transmission.” 
That exactly describes the secret of Mr. Gladstone’s 
liberation from political cares. He had “easy fits of 
reflection and transmission;” but though that gave his 
mind a marvellous elasticity and power of recovering 
itself, it also gave it a certain fitfulness and discontinuity 
which prevented his judgment from being as tranquil and 
steady as it would otherwise have been. But it is very 
different with Mr. Balfour. From the very day he took 
up the duties of Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland to the present day, when he is perhaps the most 
popular of all the “detached” speakers in the House of 
Commons,—the least liable to overcolour or underestimate 
the weight of the impressions to which he gives utterance, 
—he has always produced the effect of one who knows 
that political debate is not the deepest kind of debate 
which goes on within us, and who not only knows this, 
but knows it practically, and never forgets it. While 
he was one of that funny little Fourth party which 
tried to redeem Conservative politics from the imputa- 
tion of being too conventional and too soporific, he 
often produced the effect of superciliousness, of a certain 
languid superiority to the rush of the world, which had 
all the disadvantages, and but few of the advantages, of 
detachment of mind. Unless detachment of mind is 
accompanied by a deep sense of responsibility, it gives 
the effect of a superfine and almost lackadaisical indif- 
ference to political right and wrong; and Mr. Balfour did 
often produce this effect while he belonged to that famous 
and not too serious quadrilateral. But when once weighted 
with responsibility, he threw off that air of being above 
his work altogether, although he never allowed himself to 
be too passionately immersed in it. Perhaps his chief 


Irish politicians feel that, after all, Ireland is not the 
world, nor even the centre of the British Empire, a lesson 
which Mr. Balfour was almost the first to teach them: 
and yet he never forgot, from that day to this, that 
Ireland has the same right which other parts of the 
Kingdom have, to full consideration and justice. He 
has never had Mr. Gladstone’s fits of enthusiasm for 
Ireland, but he has never shown any of that impatience 
which other statesmen have exhibited in dealing with the 
political freaks of that (recently at least) spoiled child of 
politics. No Minister has displayed so serene and just 
an attitude of mind towards Ireland as Mr. Balfour, 

And we ascribe this to Mr. Balfour’s ardent and earnest 
preoccupation with one of the greatest subjects that can 
occupy the mind of man. Lord Bacon says that “a mind 
fixed on somewhat that is good doth best avert the 
dolours of death.” And the same may be said of the 
dolours, and perhaps the worse dolours, of politics. Un- 
questionably, the interest Mr. Balfour has taken in a very 
serious subject outside politics, which has impressed upon 
him the transitory character of most of our great political 
sensations, and enabled him to take the kind of view of 
human events which reduces them to their true relative 
importance in human life, has greatly tended to keep his 
judgment calm and his head well above the mélée in which 
he himself has had to contend. We do not mean, of course, 
to ascribe his coolness and equanimity to his philosophical 
and theological studies. Unfortunately there is no kind of 
philosophy or creed which will prevent a thin-skinned man 
from being pained by the most trivial sneers, and Mr. 
Balfour’s indifference to attack, and the good-nature of 
his own criticisms on his opponents is due to his individual 
character, and not to his philosophy or his’pursuits. But 
his habitual disposition not to make little things big, 
and not to make big things bigger than they really 
are, has helped him greatly to keep his equanimity, 
and not to fall into excessive solicitude about trifles 
just because they are much-disputed trifles, and are put 
under a microscope by those who find fault with him 
for not thinking them more important than they are. It 
is a great and difficult art to be earnest about political 
issues without exaggerating their true significance. A 
great deal of political influence is sometimes gained by 
the habit of exaggerating their significance. But that 
is not in Mr. Balfour’s way. No man is better aware 
that it may be just as well to fail as to succeed in 
settling controversies on which the country is nearly 
equally divided. He does not break his heart over 
failure, even when he thinks failure a very serious 
misfortune to the country; and that is why he is so 
much better a judge than most other people of what is 
a very serious misfortune, and what is not. He can see 
beyond the battle-field. He can see how often a temporary 
defeat ends in victory, and a temporary victory in defeat. 
With a much greater field in his imagination than any 
which can be represented on the political stage, he surveys 
his antagonists and their strategy with a tranquillity 
which greatly adds to his power, though :t may some- 
times diminish the enthusiasm of his supporters. We 
have now had Mr. Balfour at the head of the Unionists 
in the House of Commons for some years, and can judge 
of his leadership. It seems to us to be admirable ;— 
dignified without any of the pomp of ambitious politicians, 
easy without a touch of levity, serious and earnest without 
any of the exaggeration of authority. In the main, of 
course, this is due to his character and gifts. But his 
leadership is all the more judicious and steady for 
those greater subjects which fill the background of his 
mind, and reduce his political eagerness without freezing 
his political sympathies. He has inspired as much 
confidence in his judgment as leader of the House 
of Commons, as he did in the more difficult though 
less important position of Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant. Even his old foes the Irish Nationalists, 
always treat him with marked respect. With much 
larger and more delicate political sympathies than Lord 
Palmerston, and much less of the limited party bias, he 
seems to us to have almost as much courage, and quite as 
much power of measuring the relative importance and 
unimpoertance of political circumstance and incident. The 
moderation and address with which he conducted a very 
unpopular policy in Ireland, have been quite equalled by 
the adroitness with which he has led the Opposition in 





service to Ireland was his remarkable power of making 





times of great difficulty and embittered feeling. It is well 
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‘mpulsive politician to have a background of 
for erie ne wider than the field on which he has 
ae his part. But it is especially well for one whose 
to Py, tempered by that background of belief in almost 
-_ In such a one moderation does not mean 


es. : 
- data nor boldness mere venturesome audacity. 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S LIGHT HEART. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT'S speech of yesterday 
week was one very characteristic of him. The 

real point of the amendment moved by Mr. Jeffreys was 
this,—that the Government concerns itself very little 
with the great anxieties of the moment, even though the 
inch is getting very serious, and the nation feels from 
" to day that it may be all but unable to feed itself 
the next day. Land is going out of cultivation every 
day. Manufacturers are threatening to support fewer 
and fewer hands every day, and to support less ade- 
quately even those whom they do support; and still the 
only cry of the Government is for changes which are sure 
to make the situation worse, to diminish the quantity of 
land in profitable use, and to increase the misunderstanding 
between those who are daily withdrawing land and capital 
from employment, and those who are daily suffering by 
the dwindling resources of agriculture and trade. Sir 
William Harcourt had to reply on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. And what was the nature of that reply? It 
was to throw as much ridicule as he could upon the 
fears entertained by landowners and capitalists, and 
to show reason why the political changes advocated 
in the Newcastle programme might very well go on just 
as they do. Mr. Goschen, in one of the best speeches 
of his political life, had given many reasons why the 
favourite policy of the Government,—to increase con- 
stantly the pressure on the rates, and to mulct the well- 
to-do for the benefit of the poor,—was producing its natural 
effect, and rendering the well-to-do more and more 
reluctant to hazard their means in a country so full of 
disunion and commercial peril. Sir William Harcourt 
replied to him in a series of jokes. Larly in his speech, 
he called all those who were disposed to vote for the 
amendment “loose fish.” Instead of trying to encourage 
those who regard with dismay the constant tendency to 
a falling market, and who expect that if they con- 
tinue to give work without profit, or even at a loss, 
now, they will be giving it at a very heavy loss a few 
months hence, he made fun of them, and appealed 
to the number of labourers who are still kept at work 
solely in the hope of a change for the better, and in the 
personal interest of the labourers themselves, as a proof 
of prosperity, and of the unreal character of the Conser- 
vative party’s fears. In fact, he made fun of all those who 
are daily asking themselves if they can go on much longer 
losing their resources only in the hope,—the constantly 
deferred hope, the constantly dwindling hope,—of turning 
the corner and finding themselves with brighter prospects 
before them. And he held out no prospect at all that he 
would exchange the policy of setting the democracy 
against the landowners and against the capitalists, for one 
more likely to restore confidence and to soothe the growing 
fear of political divisions and of a consequent commercial 
collapse. What the Unionists say, and say we think with 
much force, is that a policy of this kind which finds its 
chief recommendation in threatening wealth, in increasing 
burdens, and in rendering those who still have resources 
less and less willing to hazard them in a country which 
every year produces some new scheme for diminishing, 
instead of increasing them, is hardly appropriate in point 
of time at all events, to an epoch when landlords and 
capitalists are already so hard pressed, and so much afraid 
that they will be more and more oppressed with every 
new change in the condition of Europe. To this Sir 
William Harcourt replies by calling all who entertain 
those fears “loose fish,” and representing all such fears 
as pure chimeras, which only mean that the Tories 
wish to come in and to turn the Gladstonians out. He 
1s even so eager to represent this as the real drift of 
the Opposition, that he wrested Shakespeare’s Henry IV. 
from its proper text, in order to dub Mr. Goschen with 
the name of Harry Hotspur, though he really meant to 
compare him to Prince Henry in his eageiness to seize 
the crown of the dying monarch. It was a very strange 
vlunder, and can only have been snatched at in his eager- 





ness to improve the joke at Mr. Goschen’s expense for his 
obvious desire to substitute his own more cautious financial 
policy for Sir William Harcourt’s ostentatiously democratic 
Budget. But the illustration was altogether topsy-turvy. 
For Shakespeare wanted to paint the unscrupulous 
ambition of a warlike Prince who was so desirous for 
an ambitious policy which should make England great, 
that he could not even wait till his father’s eyes were closed 
in death, while Sir William Harcourt wished to paint the 
anxious and over-timid policy of a prudent financier 
who is so desirous to stop the career of an innovating 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he could not even wait 
till the country had rejected the friend of the people in 
favour of the friend of landowners and capitalists. Clearly 
the topsy-turviness of the jest was all due to the almost 
indecent eagerness of Sir William Harcourt to ridicule 
the fears of the prudent economist, and to represent 
England as prospering rather than suffering under the 
policy which piles new burdens on land and capital at the 
very moment when land is going out of cultivation, and 
capital is tempted,—so far as it is tempted at all,—by rates 
of interest between 1 and 3 per cent. 

As our readers know, we do not think that the financiai 
policy of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer is so un- 
just as it is often represented by the Conservatives tobe. If 
there were no danger of its going much further, if it were 
not accompanied (as unfortunately it is) by political plans 
which will tend to introduce a much greater disturbance 
than any which are necessarily involved in Sir William 
Harcourt’s finance, so far as it bas been hitherto de- 
veloped, we should support Sir William MHarcourt’s 
principles. But we must say that we totally differ from 
him in thinking that there is no reason at all to fear 
a very great estrangement between the wealth of the 
country and a House of Commons which more and more 
seems disposed to represent the craving of the poor 
to lay hold of the accumulated savings of the rich. And 
the last thing that seems to us appropriate at the present 
moment is the disposition to make fun of the apprehensions 
of those who anticipate a greater and greater amount of 
distress and a steadily increasing disposition to find more 
fruitful employment for English wealth abroad than any it 
can find at home. Whatever is wise, the policy of making 
sport of the fears of ruined landowners and timid capitalists 
is not wise. There is but too much reason in their fears. 
And so far as politicians can aggravate the danger of the 
moment, they could hardly do worse than represent the 
whole condition of our industry and commerce as perfectly 
satisfactory, and even so satisfactory that large schemes 
of gratuitous political change may be entered on “ with 
a light heart.” That is Sir William Harcourt’s atti- 
tude, and we cannot conceive an attitude less timely 
or more likely to aggravate the dangers of the moment. 
There is no doubt that both agriculture and manufactures 
are languishing, and that so far as there is any truth in 
Sir William Harcourt’s answer that the buli of our trade 
does not diminish, even though its profitableness does, 
that answer is only provisionally true, because it is always 
difficult to withdraw fixed capital from its permanent 
investments, and mill - owners will go on working at 
a small loss rather than disorganise all their arrange- 
ments, so long as they have any sort of hope, however 
faint, that trade will revive. But with the great dis- 
turbance caused by the fall of silver, the greater dis- 
turbance caused by the heavy fall of the price of all 
sorts of grain, and that most formidavle disturbance of 
all caused by the new competition of the underpaid 
labour of the East, with the more expensive labour of 
the West, it is idle, and even cruel, to joke as Sir 
William Harcourt does at the anxieties of capitalists 
and the complaints of landowners. Nero fiddling 
while Rome was burning was hardly worse employed 
than Sir William Harcourt pouring out all his wit at the 
expense of those who think the prospects of commerce most 
disheartening. Whatever else may be said for the Govern- 
ment, it cannot be said that they have chosen a very 
appropriate occasion for chaffing the agricultural pessimists 
and ridiculing the dolours of the textile industries. It 
would be better for the Gladstonians if they had a less 
witty Chancellor of the Exchequer, and one more pro- 
foundly aware of the dangers which threaten us if a 
collapse of confidence in the honesty of our commercial 
men and the prudence of our Radical Administration, 
should shortly ensue. 
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THE WARNING OF WEI-HAI-WEI. 


WV TE need, greatly need, a Portsmouth in the Far 

East, situated, we would suggest, on some point 
in Western Borneo, or if there is a good harbour, on the 
island now belonging to the Dutch, called the Great 
Natunas, which, if the imperfect descriptions of it are 
reasonably correct, must be singularly defensible. That 
seems to us the clear deduction from the capture of Wei- 
hai-wei, which ought to impress Europe much more than 
the occupation of Corea, the slow march across East 
Manchuria, or even the storm of the great arsenal, Port 
Arthur. The Japanese have exhibited at Wei-hai-wei not 
only the foresight which we now expect of them, the scien- 
tific knowledge and the power of adapting means to ends, 
but the kind of soldierlike resolution and fidelity to duty 
which we have all been deceived into believing to be qualities 
exclusively pertaining to Europeans. Any Navy in 
Europe would, we fancy, be proud to have executed that 
second rush of the torpedo-boats into the harbour of 
Wei-hai-wei, when the first one, though successful in 
blowing up one great ironclad, had suffered so terribly 
under the Chinese fire, when a storm was blowing outside, 
and when the cold ought to have frozen the very hearts of 
men bred in a gentler climate than ours. The English 
would have written things, we think, about that crew 
which went on, though a lieutenant and two men were 
frozen to death as they stood; and would have drawn 
auguries as to the continued vitality of the race from that 
exhibition of plucky endurance, and of a fidelity to duty 
which withstood even death by torture. If the Japanese 
Navy, which we see to be well armed, well provisioned, 
and well commanded, is manned by men of that temper, 
Japan, we may depend upon it, is not only a considerable 
sea-Power, but has in her the potentiality of becoming a 
very formidable one. She only needs more ships; and 
besides her capacity for building them for herself, she will 
shortly be in possession of a great sum of money with 
which to purchase more. Japan will get treasure out of 
China somehow, we may depend on that, even if the 
Manchus decide to go on fighting; and we doubt 
the stories of her approaching financial exhaustion. 
The country has been accumulating wealth for ages; 
it is all at the disposal of the State; and the people 
would bear for a time with an inconvertible paper- 
currency just as readily as the Russians do. The 
exhaustion of Japan, if exhaustion comes, will be in 
soldiers to fill the gaps in her regiments, and that will not 
greatly affect her Fleet. It has occurred to ourselves 
repeatedly, without stopping our amazing acquisitions, or 
depriving us of our place among Powers which could 
dispose of ten times as many trained soldiers. If the 
Japanese soldiers will fight like the Japanese sailors, as 
they may do, though the fact is not yet sufficiently proved, 
we do not see why Japan should be accounted weaker than 
Great Britain was when the Peace of Amiens was broken. 
She has double the number of inhabitants, as strong 
a social organisation, probably as large resources for the 
production of wealth, and soldiers and sailors who fight 
with the same tenacity. She has, too, a greater power of 
planning operations far in advance, and more unscrupu- 
lousness in regulating them solely by considerations of 
self-interest. Japan is, in fact, a Power which, if not 
absolutely first-class, is first-class in its power of action, 
and which has arisen, suddenly, and as it were, with a leap, 
at the extremity of Asia. 


It seems to us that our Ministers, we care not of which 
party, will be bound, as far-seeing statesmen, to provide 
against the possible hostility of the new Power. They 
are depending—we do not mean by “ they” one party more 
than another—far too much upon the unity of Europe 
against the aggrandisement of Japan. We see no grounds 
for assuming that this unity will be durable. It might be if 
Japan obtained in any way, either by conquest or alliance, 
the disposal of the whole force of the yellow race, for 
that would be a menace to the white world which might 
shock Europe and even America into a binding agreement ; 
but supposing Japan to make peace and leave China 
weltering in a semi-anarchy, or splitting up into great 
kingdoms, where is the proof that Europe would hold 
together?-'We do not hold together anywhere else, 
and for what motive are we to hold together east 
of the Straits of Malacca? Our people will not like 
spending <nd being spent to protect Russian ascen- 








dency in the North Pacific. The Russians will never | 


bear to risk fleets in defending our ascendency in Ching 
or the security of our great Asiatic trade. And Fran 
in her present temper, would be delighted to see ug = 
war with Japan, and might even take advantage of th 
occasion to offer us the alternatives of quitting the val] : 
of the Nile or accepting a European war. Sup m6. 
Japan offered France or Russia or Great Britamn : 
permanent offensive and defensive alliance, how lo 7 
would the unity continue? We must rely in the end on 
our own strength, and our own strength may be severe] 
tried by our want of a base near enough to be of use. It is ail 
very well to say that Japan and Great Britain have no 
grounds of quarrel, but sea-Powers are jealous of each other- 
the Japanese are at least as vain as we are proud ; and if the 
Mikado’s Government resolves, as it will be tempted by 
the national elation to resolve, upon a policy of adventure 
and conquest, it is our property which offers most tempta. 
tion and is most exposed. Hong-kong, the entrepdt for 
commerce with China; Singapore, which Lord Beacons. 
field thought the key of Asia; Borneo, with its endless 
possibilities; even India or Australia themselves, might 
be the subjects of attack. The Japanese, in their 
elation, hope to be the first Power in Asia, and to 
be that, they must in some way prove to us that 
we have to content ourselves with the second posi. 
tion, which would mean a maritime war. How far afe 
we ready for it? The Admiralty has strengthened the 
Fleet—very wisely, for we were wrong in thinking that 
movement premature—and the theory is that we should, 
in a great engagement, destroy the Japanese Fleet ; but 
suppose we did not, that the torpedoes were too many for 
us, or that though nominally victorious we were severely 
wounded, how then would the two Powers stand? The 
Japanese would retreat to their own arsenals to refit, or 
to Port Arthur, which they will not give up; and where 
should we go? We have coal in half-a-dozen known 
places, and one depdt, Chagos, which everybody outside 
the Admiralty forgets; we might obtain reinforcements 
of men and officers from the mercantile marine in every 
port of the East;—but where, short of Bombay, could 
we repair a battered ironclad? Bombay is as far from 
North China as India from England, and entirely west- 
ward of all the positions we should be anxious to defend. 
We want, as it seems to us, an arsenal of our own, ina 
harbour we can defend, five thousand miles more to the 
eastward than Bombay, and as yet we have nothing of 
the kind, nothing even—though we write this with full 
submission to the experts—which would in an hour of 
great emergency serve as a makeshift. Should we not 
obtain one either from China, or from Spain or Holland, 
—both of them Powers whose very existence in Eastern 
Asia is menaced by Japanese success? We can conceive 
of no prize which the Mikado could obtain, equal to the 
Philippine Isles—a second Japan in area and potential 
wealth—nor any dependency that would suit his polity 
so well as Java. With such a possession we should be as 
safe as forethought can make us, but without it we remain 
exposed to chances, a defeat at sea or a drawn battle, 
which would involve our whole position in Asia, and which 
it would be insanity to risk. 

We wish to repeat that we blame neither the present 
Government nor any party for any lack of precaution in 
the Far East. The matter has never even been mentioned 
as a party question, and the present Administration has 
done all it could in strengthening the Fleet, and has, ac- 
cording to reports for which we do not vouch, arranged 
with Pekin in certain contingencies for the occupation of 
Chusan. It was difficult to do more while it still remained 
uncertain whether the Japanese or the Chinese would win 
te day, and the Government had no more means of fore- 
telling the kind of force the Japanese would develop than 
private observers had. They knew, of course, better than 
the European public that the Japanese had drilled and 
armed their infantry regiments well, for that was reported 
home on unimpeachable authority, but they had no means 
of ascertaining if the supply departments of Japan were in 
order, if the Fleet was equal to the transport of armies, 
or, above all, if the Japanese soldiers and sailors would 
fight well. The idea that the Japanese were imitating 
rather than creating armaments was as strong in the 
departments as in newspaper offices, and there was no 
more certainty that the Government of Tokio really 
intended war. Count Ito’s Cabinet was indeed suspected 
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” and the idea that Japan could beat China, 
unscrupulous, and pitiless Naval Power had 

win the Far East, would have been treated with 
au Even now we fear there is a disposition at the 
eek as there is in the public, to doubt whether the 
sa ig serious, to think that the Japanese success is 
danger Jely to Chinese incompetence, and to question 
ys bh . the Mikado’s Government would venture to defy 
whet wha pean Power. We fear that doubt is based 
- illusions produced by a past condition of affairs. 
bd Japanese might shrink from defying Europe, 
~ h if they could be secure of ascendency in China, 
Sree dare even that tremendous adventure; but be 
pee iring motive what it may, mad elation produced 
by sudden victory over a secular enemy, or a just con- 
dons in their own resources and tenacity, they think 
themselves with a little preparation able to cope with any 
single Power, even if it be Russia or France or Germany 
or Great Britain. Under these circumstances, the justice 
or foolishness of their confidence matters little, it is the 
result of that confidence with which we should have to 
deal; and the result for a time might be serious indeed. 
We might have to put out our full strength to defeat an 
enemy of whom twelve months ago we never so much as 
thought, and whom, if we had thought of him at all, we 
should have placed on a level with Holland or with Greece. 
That illusion has passed away from official thought; and 
after the scene at Wei-hai-wei, it is time to ask whether it 
were not well that it should pass away also from official 
resolve;—whether, to put the question in its concrete 
form, we do not need a Portsmouth in the Far East. 


of “ bluffing ; 
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PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 

HE statement in regard to Payment of Members made 
T by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Tuesday 
night, makes it clear that the Government have no inten- 
tion of dealing with the matter during the present Parlia- 
ment, though they intend io keep it as part of their 
recognised programme. We cannot profess to regret that 
we are thus saved from a scheme under which every 
Member, rich or poor, would have received his £1 a day, 
Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild and Mr. Seale-Hayne 
drawing equally with Mr. Burns and Mr. Keir Hardie ; 
for that would have been to waste public money in the 
creation of six hundred and seventy little posts to be 
scrambled for at the polls. We would gladly see all 
the bond-fide working-men Members given enough money 
to clear all their London expenses, and to keep them 
from depending either on “the hat” or on sums voted 
them by class-organisations. But there will never be 
six hundred and seventy working men in the House of 
Commons, nor even fifty. What, then, is wanted to 
get rid of the admitted inconvenience of working-men 
Members without private means, is some scheme which 
will give Parliamentary wages to those who need them, 
and not to those who do not. We do not believe that 
there is any great difficulty in formulating such a scheme, 
and we sincerely wish that Sir William Harcourt, instead 
of merely saying, ‘“‘ No time and no money,” had suggested 
the possibility of a compromise, and had expressed his 
Willingness to consider one based on reasonable lines. Had 
he done so, we believe that an arrangement might have been 
come to which, though it would not have been a party 
triumph, would have done all that was necessary in the 
true interests of labour representation. It is worth while 
to set out what we consider would prove a solution of the 
problem satisfactory to the country as a whole. 

The problem, as we have said, is to secure pay for those 
Members who need it, or rather for those Members whom 
the public interest demands should be enabled to live in 
London and attend to their legislative duties. The old 
plan for securing this result was to allow not only the consti- 
tuencies to pay wages to the Members who served them, 
but to allow Members to sue their constituencies for their 
expenses in London. This method of payment of Mem- 
bers, though long disused, is still good in law, and we have 
the authority of the late Lord Campbell for saying that a 
writ might still be issued by a Member against his con- 
stituency claiming expenses incurred by him on account 
of his attendances at Westminster. We have often won- 
dered why some Member did not test the validity of this 
declaration and claim his expenses. We do not see 
why Mr. John Burns need fear that the act would 
make hiy unpopular, since the sum required to give 








him £1 a day would not mean a farthing rate in 
Battersea, and that farthing would probably be paid 
by only a very small proportion of his supporters. It 
seems, however, a fixed idea in the minds of the elected 
that any such claim would irretrievably damage their 
prospects, and it must therefore be regarded as unpractical 
to suggest that any constituency which chose so to do, 
should be clearly and specifically authorised by statute to 
pay its Member not more than £365 a year. Still, we do 
not see that such a permissive enactment could do any 
harm. We would therefore pass it as a supplement to 
our main proposal in regard to the problem we are dis- 
cussing. Our main proposal is that a Committee of three 
should be formed, consisting of the Speaker and two 
Members (one from each side of the House) named by the 
Committee of Selection, and that it should be the duty of 
this Committee to hear and consider whether the Members 
of certain constituencies should be entitled to receive an 
allowance of £365 a year, or £1 a day, in order to enable 
them the better to attend to their Parliamentary duties. 
In order to avoid the absurd cry that might be raised as to 
Members being sent to beg of the Committee, it would 
probably be best that the Committee should be approached 
not by the representative, but by the constituency. In 
other words, electors in the constituency should inform 
the Committee by petition that Mr. ——, their Member, 
was not possessed of sufficient private means to enable 
him to attend at Westminster, and desire that the Parlia- 
mentary allowance should be made to him. The Committee 
should secretly and privately consider the matter, and, 
if satisfied that the facts were as represented, would 
require the Treasury to make the allowance. It would 
probably be best not to bind the Committee by any 
definite rules; but in time, no doubt, a canon of eligi- 
bility would grow up. For example, it might be agreed 
that no person who paid Income-tax would be eligible. 
Possibly it would be wise to enact that there should never 
be more than twenty or thirty allowances running at 
one time. This would prevent benevolent constituencies 
from indirectly pensioning popular local characters, and 
would more easily enable the Committee to refuse in 
doubtful cases. They would, of course, in no case ever 
defend their refusal, or give any explanation of their 
action, but the thought, “If we accord the allowance in 
a doubtful case we may have later to withhold it in a 
clear one,” would act as a salutary check. 

Under our plan, then, a working-man Member without 

rivate means might be given that freedom from the more 
st forms of pecuniary trouble which is necessary 
to sound work in the public interest, in one of two ways. 
In the first place, the local authority would be allowed, if 
it chose, to raise within the constituency a sum sufficient to 
pay the Member £365 a year. Next, and if this plan was 
not adopted, the Member’s friends in the constituency might 
put in motion the Committee of three, and if he were eligible, 
obtain for him £1 a day from the Imperial Treasury. 
Thus, either locally or out of the public funds, the bond- 
fide working-man Member would be sure to get his wages. 
The only argument that, as far as we see, can be raised 
against this proposal is that it discriminates between rich 
and poor. Well, what if it does? Surely the working 
men who tell us so often, and tell us so perfectly truly, 
that poverty is no crime, are not going to object to it on 
this ground ? Why should a man object to admitting that 
he is not rich enough to work at Westminster for nothing ? 
All who work with hands or brains for weekly or monthly 
or quarterly wages, us the case may be, admit, by taking 
those wages, that they cannot live without them. Why, 
then, should the working-man Member feel degraded by 
a Parliamentary allowance? But it seems it is not the 
acceptance of the allowance that is degrading, but the 
acceptance of it while Mr. Guineas and “ the millionaire 
Baronets” remain unpaid. They are to have an un- 
necessary allowance forced upon them at the expense of 
the taxpayer, in order to salve the wounded amour-propre 
of the working-man Member. It comes, then, to this; we 
are not only to pay so much a year to Mr. , who 
genuinely wants a salary, but an equal sum to plenty of 
rich men who do not. Hence the working-man legislator 
will cost the country as follows :— 








Salary to working-man Member ... ans we = £365 

Money paid to (say) ten rich Members to soothe 
working-man Member’s feelings ooo tS 3,650 
Total eee £4,015 
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If, then, the working-men Members were to number 
sixty-seven in the House—and they are never likely to 
number half so many—they would, under the present claim, 
cost the country over £4,000 a year each, of which, however, 
they would themselves only touch £365 a year, the rest 
being thrown to the millionaires as a salve to tender feel- 
ings. But, under these circumstances, is not the country 
likely to conclude that working-men Members come too 
dear? We fear it will. But that would bea very great pity. 
We may not always agree with the working-men Members, 
but we are most anxious to keep them in the House of 
Commons, where they form an invaluable element. Let 
us keep them and increase their numbers there, not by 
scattering public money among men who do not want it, 
but by a wise and judicious use of Parliamentary 
allowances to those who really want help towards their 
London expenses. 





ONE CAUSE OF THE DEPRESSION. 


HE economists are not in the highest credit just now. 
They hardly tell us more of the origin of the depres- 
sion, of which all men speak, than doctors tell us about the 
influenza. Indeed, some of them are half-disposed to 
deny it altogether; assert that the profitlessness of so 
many trades is completely compensated by the cheapness 
of many articles, point to the Income-tax returns, ask if 
artisans were ever so well off, and end by declaring 
triumphantly that we are in presence, not of a decline 
in gains, but of a great shifting in the place where those 
gains are ultimately deposited. The people get them, 
they say, and not the capitalists. ven when they agree 
as to the fact of depression, they differ radically as to its 
causes. A large section of them assert, with all the 
vehemence and a little of the intolerance of men 
who are preaching a new religion, that it is all 
caused by a currency disturbance, that is, the de- 
monetisation of silver; while another large section 
believe this theory to be at bottom nonsense, and ask 
almost contemptuously what difference, if industry goes 
on, a general change in the method of representing its 
products can possibly make. A smaller section will have 
it that the world is producing too much of everything, 
especially food and textiles; while their rivals again ask, 
with the smiles which mark conviction, if anybody knows 
of a country where the people have all as much food to 
eat, and as many clothes to wear, as they would like. 
There is nothing like a consensus of economic opinion, 
and the general public, bewildered and annoyed, retires 
from the discussion, puts up with its losses if it is losing, 
and with a sort of sullen resignation waits for that cycle 
of good years which is supposed somehow to arrive at a 
fixed period of itself. 

Under these circumstances it is pleasant to get any 
light anywhere, and there is some, we think, however 
little, in the address which Mr. T. H. Whitehead, banker 
and member of the Legislative Council of Hong-kong, 
delivered on Tuesday to the Colonial Institute. Mr. 
Whitehead, of course, like everybody who gains his 
experience east of Suez, is a currency fanatic, and preached 
the gospel of silver all through his address. We are not 
going to drag our readers through that bog, even on the 
chance of picking up pearls, but Mr. Whitehead brought 
out some facts which can hardly fail to be of interest. 
We have been preaching for more years than we care 
to remember that before long Europe would be ex- 
posed to a competition more severe than any of which 
she had experience, the terrible competition of Asia, 
where crowded millions, at least as competent as 
Europeans to do ordinary manufacturing work, are con- 
tent to live on less than half European wages. They do 
not want warm houses, or warm clothes, or firing, or 
meat, or alcohol, or furniture, and consequently they can 
live happily on exceedingly little, say, as a rough but 
tolerably accurate average, sixpence a day. For this they 
will work at least ten hours a day, giving a labour which, 
though unequal in energy and strenuousness to that of the 
European, is superior to his in continuousness and, as far 
as textiles are concerned, in hereditary deftness. In those 
departments of labour in which wages count but little, 
this competition is not to be feared, for the white man 
has the superiority in strength, inventiveness, and go; but 
in those departments in which wages are almost everything 
and labour is monotonous, the Asiatic, we have steadily 





. ica. 
pointed out, must ultimately win the struggle. 
Whitehead with his large experience says ple Me 
immediately at hand. The Asiatic is claiming and wi a 
the grandest of all markets, the Asiatic demand te 
humanity, after all, that we have to clothe, and the bulk 
of the human race that wears clothes lives in Agia, The 
Japanese have learned to weave as well as we can: and 
while, in 1894, sixty-seven Lancashire mills returned 
losses of £410,000, the mills in Hiogo were declari 
dividends of 17 per cent. Moreover, the Indian mills 
which in 1876-77 sent to China and Japan 8,000,000 Ib. 
of yarn and 15,500,000 yards of piece goods, sent in 
1892-93, 189,000,000 lb. of yarn and 80,000,000 yards 
of piece goods. Naturally, production in Great Britain 
declined, the value of her cotton goods, which in 
1871-73 was £102,000,000, sinking in 1899-93 t, 
£89,000,000. Similar figures could be produced ag to 
jute, coal, tin, and “other industries,” and in fact, 
wherever wages tell, the competition of Asia alread 
begins to be successful. There is not the smallest doubt 
of the process continuing, for new mills are starting 
everywhere in Bombay and Bengal, the Japanese are only 
just entering the field, and China will in a few months 
be thrown open to both their industries, in a way that 
will by enlarging and steadying their nearest market, 
immensely increase their readiness to manufacture. Re. 
membering the unlimited supply of cheap labour which 
the Asiatic manufacturers possess, the way in which 
the cost of sea-transport is being equalised, and the 
geographical position of Bombay and Japan—Bombay 
which is close to Africa, and Japan which should com. 
mand Western America—there is little reason to doubt that 
very speedily for certain manufactures, including the tex. 
tiles, and certain products, including wheat, Asia will 
compete with Europe in the general market of the world, 
and undersell her. Here we have both in the fact itself, 
and the discouragement caused by the fact—which is 
deeply felt in Lancashire and Dundee—at least one defi- 
nite cause for the depression. It looks as if our trade in 
cotton, jute, and coal might in no long time be in as bad 
a way as our agriculture now is. 


What is the immediate remedy? We cannot even 
profess to answer the question off-hand. Mr. Whitehead 
says it is Bimetallism, because the silver-using countries 
are now at an advantage as compared with the gold-using 
countries; but there is little comfort in that. Not to 
mention the absence of proof that bimetallism would have 
any of the effect attributed to it, and the certainty that, 
whether or no, England will not adopt it for years to come, 
we have the fact stated by Mr. Whitehead himself, that 
India and Japan, both of them silver-using countries, and 
therefore free in their trade with each other of the currency 
complication, are immensely increasing their trade with 
each other and with China, which also uses silver. If 
that happens within the silver-using line, how can mono- 
metallism or bimetallism be the governing factor which 
will take away trade from Great Britain, or restore it? 
Our statesmen say, on the other hand, that we must have 
new markets, and are getting them by conquest, by com- 
mercial treaties, and by using Mr. Cecil Rhodes; but 
that remedy, attractive as it is, seems to be imperfect. 
What is to stop Bombay or Japan from underselling us 
in Uganda or on the Zambesi, just as much as in Bangkok 
or on the Yangtse-kiang ? We shall not depart from our 
policy of Free-trade, certainly not put on differential 
duties against our own dark subjects. As to China, the 
greatest market of earth, if China is thrown open its 
trade must fall to Japan, which is close at its doors, 
which understands its people, and which for half a 
century to come will be the ruling influence with its legis- 
lators. Lord Rosebery believes, we fancy, in some Federal 
policy which is to make the Empire self-contained ; but not 
to mention that the “policy” is at best only a political 
reverie, it would not, if it were in force to-morrow, help us 
to secure either the European, the North American, the 
South American, or the Asiatic markets,—that is, it 
would leave out three-fifths of the commercial world. As 
for the manufacturers’ own remedy—a grand all-round 
reduction of wages—we look upon it as hopeless, for the 
inevitable resistance would kill any trade in the world. 
And lastly, there are men still who see in Protection a 
remedy for every disaster, and think that if we can only 
make everything dear for artisans at home, they will of 
necessity be able to compete with cheaper labour in every 
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f the world. That is childishness, and 

other creda The one solid ground of hope is that 
nothing capital is still untouched, aud that it will, 
a the ‘eval means of employment fail, discover 
when the ch Asiatic competition will not be so deadly. 
=, ust not forget that competition, while it injures 
We and as @ place of industry, does not injure her in the 
= degree as the banking-house of the world. Where- 
en mill is started and succeeds, part of its profit comes 
io either in dividends, or in the accumulated wages of 
meeiek engineers and superintendents, or in payment for 
_ lish business loans. The accumulated mass of capital 
; ae country must be enormous, and English energy, 
po ed with that weapon, and supported by nearly forty 
_. of industrious workers, will, if one occupation 
fails sooner or later find another. That is the old law of 
litical economy; it has proved true about agriculture, 
the decay of which is almost unfelt in Income-tax returns, 
and it will prove true also if our existing cheap manu- 
factures should have to be abandoned. It is only while 
the shifting occurs that there is so much trouble, and that, 
though very serious, and in no way to be laughed at, as 
Sir William Harcourt laughed at it, is no reason either 
for despair or for more than momentary pessimism. 
England will not be effaced as a commercial Power 
pecause Indians and Japanese are making cheap shirtings 


and jute-bagging pay. 





CONVOCATION AND THE VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


HE most important contribution that has been made 

T for a long time to the perennial controversy about 
voluntary schools, is the Bishop of London’s speech in 
the Convocation of Canterbury last week. It is a speech 
which we should like to see circulated through every 
arish in England. No one who has read it can be in any 
doubt as to the prospects of voluntary schools, or as to 
the direction which the effort to maintain them ought at 
present to take. In this last respect, the debates in both 
Houses of Convocation offered a striking contrast to some 
former proceedings upon the same question. The Bishops 
passed a resolution approving generally of the recom- 
mendations of the Archbishops’ Committee on Voluntary 
Schools, and commending them to the immediate and 
careful attention of the whole Church. In the Lower 
House, the Dean of St. Paul’s moved a string of resolu- 
tions embodying the recommendations of the Committee, 
with the result that the two essential features of the 
scheme were unanimously approved. It may be well to 
state shortly what the recommendations here referred to 
are. The Committee was appointed by the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, at the request of the House of 
Laymen; and at the cost of much sacrifice of individual 
opinion, they have presented a report signed by all the 
members. They had little difficulty in determining that 
if voluntary schools are not merely to be maintained, but 
to be extended in proportion to the growth of the popula- 
tion, and enabled to recover the ground which they have 
lost through the weakness or wrong-headedness of those 
who ought to have supported them, some additional 
help from a public source is indispensable. The Church 
can do a great deal, and happily, with some notable and 
unfortunate exceptions, it is becoming more and more 
impressed with the duty of doing a great deal; but it 
cannot do everything. This need cf additional help does not, 
as 18 commonly supposed, arise from the recent action of 
the Education Department. More than half a million of 
money has been raised to effect the necessary improve- 
ments in school buildings, and the Bishop of London 
expects that another quarter of a million will have been 
added to this sum by the time that the improvements are 
completed. This is a highly satisfactory result, not merely 
because the demand was so sudden that there was no pos- 
sibility of meeting it except by individual liberality, but 
also because of the additional ‘moral lien upon the State 
which it secures to voluntary schools. But outside the 
present exceptional demand for improved school buildings, 
ere is the more formidable, because permanent, demand 
Which is involved in the continuous growth in the cost of 
Gementary education. Where voluntary schools and 
“schools exist side by side, the voluntary schools 
have to choose between giving the same advantages as 
ard-schools and seeing the children gradually drawn 
away from them. Even where the voluntary schools have 








sole possession of the field, there is a steady advance in 
the requirements of the Education Department. Here- 
after, perhaps these requirements may be lessened by the 
transfer to secondary schools of some of the subjects now 
taught in elementary schools. But this change, if it 
comes, will bring no real relief with it. Secondary 
education will raise the religious difficulty quite as 
effectually as elementary education, and those who wish 
children to be taught religion from thirteen to sixteen, as 
well as from five to thirteen, will have to put their hands 
still deeper in their pockets. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the fee-grant, which was given in lieu of the 
children’s pence, did not make good the loss in the 
northern and mining districts. There wages are high, and 
managers have been accustomed to pay a large part of 
the cost of their schools, over and above what they get 
from the Parliamentary grant, by means of high fees. 
The new grant of threepence for each child in 
average attendance, meant an increase of revenue 
to a country school which had never perhaps charged 
the children more than twopence, but it impoverished 
a school which had been accustomed to get sixpence 
or ninepence for each scholar. These three things 
—the inevitable competition of Board-schools where they 
exist, the growing requirements of the Education Depart- 
ment, and the operation in certain districts of the abolition 
of school-fees—make the future of voluntary schools ex- 
tremely dark unless their present share in the educational 
expenditure of the community can somehow be increased. 


There are those who deny the justice of this demand, and 
maintain that schools supported by public money should 
be subject exclusively to public control. Public money 
and public control are terms that are associated with more 
than one fallacy. The extreme advocates of Board-schools 
constantly speak as though voluntary schools were paid 
by the community in the same sense that Board-schools 
are, and that no public control of voluntary schools is 
worth having which is not coextensive with the public 
control of Board-schools. As regards the first point, the 
advocates of voluntary schools have a perfectly good 
answer. It will be time enough for the community to 
claim the entire control when the community bears the 
entire cost. In other words, voluntary schools should be 
wholly subject to public control when, and not before, 
they cease to be voluntary. A Board-school has been 
paid for out of the rates at every step of its life. A 
voluntary school has in the past been built in part, and in 
the present is wholly built, and when built is kept in 
repair, out of private funds. In order to retain the 
management of the school in their own hands, the 
subscribers lend the State the school buildings. They 
make them, in the first instance, what the State requires, 
they alter them afterwards as the State requires. The 
education of children and the building of ships are 
carried on by the Government on lines closely resembling 
one another. In each case a part of the work is exe- 
cuted in the public dockyards, and a part is entrusted 
to private firms. The Board-schools answer to the dock- 
yards, the voluntary schools to the private firms. The 
State gets the same education from each because the 
voluntary school has to satisfy the same tests as those 
prescribed for the Board-school. There is, however, a 
much weightier argument in favour of the payment of 
voluntary schools by the State than any derived from con- 
siderations of money and value. This was stated with 
great force by the Archbishop of Canterbury in the same 
debate. As the law stands, a School Board can refuse its 
consent to the erection of a new voluntary school in its 
district, though there may be parents who wish their 
children taught their religion, and subscribers who are 
willing to find the money for building it. We entirely 
agree with the Archbishop that this is “‘a positive offence 
against freedom, a positive check upon the growth of 
religious bodies, For centuries past there has been nothing 
like it in England.” But there are many Radicals who 
not only defend this state of things, but wish to extend it 
much further. They would make all elementary schools 
Board-schools, and only allow undenominational religion 
tobe taught in them. All other religions are to be thrust 
into a corner, taught, perhaps, by outsiders in a separate 
room, or made over to the Sunday-school. That would be 
in all respects as tyrannical a measure as to say that the 
religion taught in every elementary school shall be the 
religion of the Church of England, and that every parent 
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shall be given the choice of having his children taught that, 
or left without religious teaching. The cry about public 
control is equally misleading. In one sense it is perfectly 
reasonable. When the State buys education from the 
managers of a voluntary school it has a perfect right to 
test the quality of the article supplied. Nobody proposes 
that the Education Department shall put up with inferior 
teaching because it is given in a voluntary school. On 
the contrary, it takes ample precautions to insure that the 
proper subjects are taught in them, and that they are 
taught in an adequate way. Control directed to this end 
is legitimate and necessary ; control that goes beyond this 
end is useless and tyrannical. This distinction is more 
clearly seen when the money comes from the taxes and is 
distributed by the Education Department, than when it 
comes from the rates, and is distributed by a School 
Board. We are so accustomed to the action of the De- 
partment that by a curious inconsistency many people 
who would think themselves gravely injured if a penny 
of the money they pay in rates went to a voluntary 
school, are not in the least disturbed by the knowledge 
that an appreciable part of the money they pay in taxes 
is spent in that way. 

The Archbishops’ Committee have kept this distinction 
in view when determining the source from which the 
increased contribution of the State to voluntary schools 
should be drawn. They were, we believe, as equally 
divided between aid from the rates and aid from the 
Parliamentary Grant, as it is possible for a Committee 
consisting of an uneven number to be. Had the advocates 
of rate-aid insisted on their solution things would have 
come to a deadlock, but they wisely remembered that the 
important thing is to get a further subvention from 
public funds, and that from which moiety of the public 
funds the subvention comes is a matter of comparative 
unimportance. The particular form which the Committee 
propose that the addition to the Parliamentary Grant 
shall take, is one that educationalists ought to welcome. 
They might have asked for a simple addition to the grant, 
leaving the expenditure of it by the school managers no 
more prescribed than it is now. Instead of this, they 
have suggested a plan which insures that the teaching 
in voluntary schools shall, so far as those who give it are 
concerned, be absolutely on a level with the teaching in 
Board-schools. At present the salaries paid in voluntary 
schools are decidedly lower than those paid in Board- 
schools, and though voluntary schools have some counter- 
balancing attractions, the general tendency of the dis- 
crepancy is to make the quality of the teaching inferior. 
It comes up to the specified standard, but that is all. 
The Archbishops’ Committee recommend that the Educa- 
tion Department should take over the payment of the 
teachers, either in whole or in part, and that in return 
they should fix the number of teachers in each school, 
and determine their salaries. To us this seems, in some 
respects, a better proposal than any that has yet been put 
forward. With the present indisposition, on the one side 
to raise the rates, and on the other to devise fresh modes 
of spending them, they are likely to have quite as many 
demands on them as they are able to bear. With the 
Parliamentary grant it is different. Great as its growth 
has been, it has been hardly felt; and of no payment can 
it be more truly said that for every penny laid out, corre- 
oe value has been received. Weare glad, therefore, 
that the two Houses of Convocation have declared them- 
selves favourable to the recommendation, and we sincerely 
hope that those friends of voluntary schools who have 
not yet brought themselves to support the plan will 
speedily come round to it. After all, the essential thing 
is to have a plan of some kind. In the course of the 
negotiations and discussions which any plan must undergo 
before it takes shape as a Bill, and much more as an 
Act of Parliament, very great changes are sure to be 
effected in it. Nothing can be worse policy than for 
each man to stand out at starting for his own par- 
ticular idea, when the plan ultimately proposed will 
probably bear only a partial resemblance to any of those 
now talked of. 








“AURI SACRA FAMES.” 
HE latest story of finding gold bears a trace of an old 
and very curious superstition. It is reported by tele- 
graph that certain miners at Coolgardie in Western Aus- 
tralia have recently been prospecting a hundred miles further 





into the interior. There they discovered a seis ae 
cropping mass of quartz rock full of gold, 70 ft. high. “son 
long, and 20 ft. thick at the summit,—a mountain, in fac 
gold ore. They returned to Coolgardie for assistan < 
were on their arrival arrested by the authorities on a een . 
having “massacred” an entire tribe of natives, men pas ~ 
and children. They admit killing natives in self-defence “te 
deny the massacre entirely, and an expedition is to be ian 
verify the facts. We know nothing, of course, of the truth 
of the story, which does not look very probable, because 
defeated tribe would disperse at a rate which no st 
peans could outstrip, and because rough men who have 
been fighting constantly credit themselves in their half. 
drunk talk with atrocities which they never committed : 
but we have no doubt that the tale will be eagerly at 
peated and believed all over the world. From the earliest 
ages there has been a notion afloat that the sight of 
a great mass of treasure, especially gold or diamonds, 
would so influence the latent cupidity of those who found it 
as to develop in them previously unsuspected propensities to 
crime. They would at once become thievish, treacherous 
towards each other, and ready for any amount of murder, 
Their sense of duty would give way, their morality would dis. 
appear, and they would give themselves up to plans for 
acquiring the treasure by the foulest means. The greed 
which exists in almost all men would, in fact, be developed 
instantaneously into an overmastering passion before which 
habits, scruples, and even religious fears would be swept away, 
We should like to know the precise idea upon which that belief 
is based, for it is opposed to a great body of primd-facie 
evidence. As a matter of fact, treasure in great quantities 
has always been conveyed by guards, slaves, and servants 
from point to point in perfect security. From the days of the 
earliest monarchies, quantities of gold and jewels, raised by 
taxation, or collected as plunder, or extracted from mines, 
have been forwarded to central points by caretakers who 
neither murdered each other nor stole the treasure. Sardana. 
palus must have received his remittances regularly; we know 
that Solomon got his; the Phonicians sent boat-loads of 
ingots from “ Ophir” and Spain to Tyre and Carthage; the 
Imperial fisec in Rome received periodically contributions 
in bullion from the whole Mediterranean world. There is 
no record, we believe, of mutiny on board a Spanish 
galleon carrying to Charles V. or Philip IT. his “ fifths ” from 
Mexico and Peru; and we cannot recall one instance in 
modern history in which the servants of a State Treasury 
have seized the bullion they were conveying to the State 
cellars. The bullion dealers of the world have not com- 
plained of their servants for fifty years, nor have the diamond 
merchants, though the latter have been occasionally robbed 
from outside; and of all classes, bank-clerks are the least sus- 
pected, and, for the matter of that, the least guilty of violent 
robbery, though they are handling bullion all day long. Never- 
theless, the impression that the sight of gold or jewels—of 
visible treasure, in fact—wakes up evil instincts, is incurable, 
and pervades all literature, from “The Arabian Nights” down- 
wards to the latest stories of adventure. French realistic writers 
in particular make their wicked heroes fall at the sight of 
treasure into a kind of transport or delirium of criminality. 
Gold in its concrete form is always the motive of pirates, is 
usually the object of soldiers intent on rapine, and is always 
the bribe before which the discipline of otherwise worthy 
sailors is made to give way. We are always reading stories 
of the temptations of the till, and almost all men and women 
—we might say all, but for an odd instance or two to the con- 
trary of which we have heard—betray their belief in the trath 
of the popular idea by their reluctance to leave gold coin 
about. They will leave jewels in sight every day for years, 
but, so to speak, hide up sovereigns; indeed, most of them 
hold it positively wrong not to do so, and Magistrates who 
hear in evidence of carelessness in this respect, invariably 
lectare the offenders as almost guilty of inciting to crime. 
There must be something in a belief so general, and 80 
tenaciously held in defiance, as we have said, of much evidence, 
and we suppose it has arisen in the main as a deduction from 
the unquestionable thirst for gold,—gold, we mean, a8 Gis 
tinguished from other property. Of the existence of this 
thirst there can be little reasonable doubt. Gold has been 
the motive of most dangerous explorations. The hope 
of it drew the Phoenicians to Spain, and Ophir, whether 
that was Manicaland or not; it was the impulse which made 
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the Spaniards great navigators and cruel conquerors, 
and it is still so powerful that a great find anywhere at once 
disorganises neighbouring society, and drags men of all 
across the sea, to suffer toil, hunger, and climatic 
‘1g if only they may be rewarded with a fair chance of 
digging UP the metal. They were not half so zealous to get 
copper or tin or iron even when those metals represented 
much more profit than they do now; and we note that a 
“haul” of gold—say, two or three thousand pounds’ worth— 
excites more rapture in reporters than any new culture or 
ever. any rapid rise of prices on ’Change. Nobody is par- 
ticularly struck by the fortunes made in, say, the Aerated 
Bread Company’s shares; but if a “ treasure” representing 
the same amount were known to exist under the foundations 
of St. Paul’s, we would not guarantee the stability of the 
Cathedral. The rumour of gold awakens the instinct 
of greed, the instinct of gambling, and some other in- 
stinct besides, which seems to be connected with the 
metal itself. We suppose it is that admiration for con- 
centrated value which has from age to age preserved the 
charm of diamonds; but we are not quite sure, for there are 
two obscure traits in human nature which seem to indicate 
that gold has some other charm. One is the passion of most 
misers for it, in countries where the passion for accumulation 
could be more safely gratified by notes; and anotlrer is the 
feeling of many men who neither steal nor hoard, that gold 
qué gold attracts them as nothing else does. They like gold 
boxes, gold ornaments, and above all, broad gold pieces, 
fivepound pieces, twenty-dollar pieces, Spanish doubloons, 
Mexican onzas, and little bricks of gold—from China, we 
believe—as they like nothing else. We have heard colleetors 
confess to this feeling as unconquerable, and add that they 
could look for ten minutes into a drawer or a box full of 
sovereigns. They are attracted, we fancy, by the colour or 
the glitter which some doctors say is the true drawing force 
that allures the kleptomaniac. Few men ever analyse, and 
fewer confess, sensations of this kind; but they exist never- 
theless, and they may be more widely spread in a rudimentary 
form than we are apt to imagine. This much at least is 
certain, that the news of a find of gold in the neighbourhood 
will shake the discipline of a man-of-war, and that if a box of 
gold were broken in a London street, there would be a 
hundred potential thieves where before there was one. 


It is said that the grand charm of gold is that with its 
concentrated value it wakes dull imaginations, and so, as it 
were, changes a rather cold feeling like greed into a hot and 
farious passion. It is quite certain that the sight of gold 
pieces in a purse has often changed a thief into a murderer, 
and most men have noticed that the greedy, especially if 
they have been begging, are apt to clutch gold with a move- 
ment different from that with which they will take either 
notesor cheques. They feel an attraction for the metal itself; 
it may be, of course, because it is an immediate representa- 
tive of value needing no changing, but it may also be for that 
kind of lust for the metal itself, which we cannot but suspect 
itsuse for thousands of years, and its constant presenee to the 
mind as an object of desire, may have bred in the human race. 
Dullness of imagination is no sufficient explanation. If so, 
the mind must be strangely constituted, for it is only by the 
light of imagination that gold, as a representative of value, 
can have charm. Nobody can eat it, or wear it, or make him- 
self beautiful with it. What you like in a sovereign is what it 
will buy, and to realise what it will buy a man must have 
imagination, Our own impression is that it is not dull 
imaginations which are stirred by the sight of gold, but 
imaginations which, though dull, it may be, as regards all else, 
have been fired by the want of it, the thirst for it, the 
calculation of all it could do, and by, im addition, an 
inherited taste developed during the fifty centuries in which 
the possession of gold has meant security from hunger, toil, 
and personal depreciation. The Spanish Conquistadores, our 
Own prospectors in Mashonaland and Western Australia, are 
men who, as regards gold, are men of fiery imagination ; who 
are thirsty with their own thoughts; who, to get the gold, 
will dare anything, do anything, and what is more wonderful, 
endure almost anything. Men ean be easily trained out of it, 
48 we see in the case of the bank-clerks; but there is some- 
thing in the desire of men for gold which is more like a lust, 
than the ordinary and nearly universal desire for acquisition. 
Average rough men will shed blood to get gold much sooner 


than they will shed it to get the things which gold only 
represents. 





MR. BALFOUR ON THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF 
BEAUTY. 
R. BALFOUR, in the chapter in which he deals with 
the love of beauty, and shows that it cannot be 
explained by any development of naturalistic causes,—those 
causes rooted in the needs of our animal life,—infers that 
“somewhere and for some being there shines an unchanging 
splendour of beauty, of which in Nature and in Art we see, 
each of us from his own standpoint, only passing gleams 
and stray reflections, whose different aspects we cannot here 
co-ordinate, whose import we cannot fully comprehend, but 
which is at least something other than the chance play of 
subjective sensibility or the far-off echo of ancestral lusts. 
No such mystical creed can, however, be squeezed out of 
observation and experience; science cannot give it us; nor 
can it be forced into any sort of consistency with the 
naturalistic theory of the universe.’ We need hardly 
say how heartily we assent to that conclusion, or how 
important it seems to us; but we think that there is 
one side of the question to which Mr. Balfour, in his 
chapter on the asthetic emotions, has hardly given enough 
prominence. It is the close connection of the feeling 
for beauty with the art of expression. Every one admits 
that in what we call beautiful objects there is a certain 
physical harmony, a special fitness of one aspect of them 
to other aspects of them, which does not exist in objects that 
are not beautiful; and that in ugly objects there is a certain 
effect of physical discordance between different aspects of 
them, which causes that jar. But the most remarkable illustra- 
tion of this effect of harmony or discord between different as- 
pects of the objects which affect our asthetic feelings towards 
them most deeply, is the painful feeling we experience when 
a mind or a character cannot adequately or even inadequately 
express itself, and the delight we experience,—the relief and 
sense of charm we experience,—when a mind or a character 
expresses itself with such dignity and adequacy as to give us 
a new sense of the meaning that lies hidden in the core of its 
being. And surely that is one of the very greatest of the 
sources of religious impressions, Can we conceive Christianity 
without that wonderful effect of harmony between the character 
of Christ and the expression of that character which is of the 
very essence of the magic of Christian devotion, the inexplicable 
fascination which his majestic calm and authority have exer- 
cised over the agesP Mr. Balfour has shown us in later 
portions of his admirable book, how much more characteristic 
of human nature is the power of discerning and obeying 
true authority, than it is of any of the lower animal natures 
with which we are acquainted, and he might have added that 
exactly in proportion as that power exists in the brute crea- 
tion, is the closeness of their approach to man. The elephant, 
the horse, the dog, can all discern and obey the expression on 
their master’s face as no other creatures can; and it is in the 
power of so discriminating and obeying it, taat their higher 
qualities show themselves, much more than in their power of 
mere reasoning. The same power in man shows itself most 
impressively towards the unseen source and guide of the 
human conscience and affections, and the delight which this 
harmony between the mind and its outward life arouses im 
us is in almost exact proportion to the ease and adequacy with 
which it is expressed. When we see a man struggling, and 
perhaps struggling in vain, to give an almost incoherent ex- 
pression to his sense of reverence and awe, we are struck with 
a sort of painful homage, but not in any sense with a feeling 
of delight. Look at Carlyle’s attempt to give articulate ex- 
pression to Cromwell’s stammering efforts to interpret the 
purposesof God. They give us almost as much pain as satis- 
faction. The discordant notes jar upon us, and yet we feel 
keenly what they were attempting (and failing) to shadow forth. 
Well, though there is the core of religious devoutness in such 
lame efforts to interpret the secret purposes of the universe, 
yet their lameness jars while their earnestness awes us. But 
the passion with which revelation inspires us is due to the 
majestic ease with which its greatest speech seems to control 
us. To use the language of the Psalmist, it “ takes captivity 
captive.” The exquisite simplicity of the patriarchal tradi- 
tions, the solemn grandeur of the prophetic speech, the 








mysterious calm in the awful passion of Christ even at 
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the most agonizing moments of his human sufferings, these 
are the characteristics which have gained for revelation its 
incomparable authority over the human heart; and these 
are the qualities which really justify the Psalmist in saying 
that “Out of Zion hath God appeared in perfect beauty.” 
That which completely captivates the heart is not power, 
but beauty,—not the earthquake or the whirlwind, but the 
still small voice which subdues our agitations at least as 
effectually as it excites our reverence. Would the Incarna- 
tion itself have ever been believed as it has been, but 
for that wonderfully complete mastery of the spirit over 
the body which turned the pain, humiliation, and torture 
of crucifixion into the most marvellous triumph of spiritual 
beauty which has ever been given to the eyes of men? 
The Transfiguration itself was but a faint anticipation of 
that inexpressible harmony between belief, purpose, and 
action, which made agony of body a mere vehicle for the 
expression of infinite pity,—and ingratitude, the opportunity 
for the outpouring of the divinest love. If the highest 
beauty of which we can conceive is the perfect and un- 
impeded expression of the most exalted nature in the human 
countenance and conduct, then we need not wonder that 
such a transcendent doctrine as that of the Incarnation was 
made not only credible but almost visible by the super- 
natural glory which was radiated from the cross of Christ. 
Majesty surely, which is the identity of power and beauty, 
was never truly conceived by man, till the story of the 
crucifixion was told in the Gospels. 

And this suggests, perhaps, that visible beauty and majesty 
of bearing is one of the most effectual tests of true authority 
as distinguished from those imperfect and merely provisional 
forms of authority by which the human mind is swayed. 
Mr. Balfour’s book tells us truly enough that one of the 
highest characteristics of the human mind, one of those 
which is seen only in germ among the highest of the inferior 
animals, is the power to discern true authority and to obey it. 
But he does not discuss the question how true authority 
of any superhuman kind is to be discriminated from false 
authority, one of the most difficult discriminations of the 
religious mind. Mr. Balfour compels us to believe that 
authority exerts a far greater influence over human affairs 
than mere reasoning; but he does not approach the question 
how minds which cannot trust their reasoning powers for the 
discrimination of truth, are to discern an authority that it 
is more reasonable to trust without reasoning, than it is to 
trust the judgments of our own criticism. As it seems 
to us, the chief characteristic of some of the recent move- 
ments of religious thought is the riddling of authority by 
reason, often legitimate, more often illegitimate. But 
the difficulty is to discriminate the legitimate from the 
illegitimate application of reason to the discrimination 
between valid and invalid spiritual authority. That is an 
effort of the highest moment and the greatest difficulty. 
But one thing seems clear, that one of the indispensable 
signs of true authority over man is afforded us in this com- 
plete permeation of a human nature by an influence ex- 
pressive of a perfect fusion of righteousness with beauty. 
Where the opaque elements of our ordinary nature have been 
made completely transparent and pliant to the influences of 
the diviner thought and purpose to which even natures as 
noble as St. Paul’s found it so difficult to conform themselves, 
there we may recognise a true authority. Surely spiritual 
beauty is one of the most characteristic marks of divine, as 
distinguished from human, goodness. The tranquillity and 
calm and majestic supremacy of Christ over the jarring condi- 
tions of human nature is one of the most signal tokens of that 
engrafting of human nature into the divine personality of 
which the Gospels and Epistles speak. And is not the magic 
of music, which Mr. Balfour finds it so difficult to explain, 
exactly this, that it alone has the power by its influence, 
inarticulate though that influence may be, to give expression 
to those inward surgings and ardours of the spirit which 
are in most men too vague for words, though not too vague 
for that language of feeling which Cardinal Newman has 
described as “ the voice of angels or the magnificat of saints P” 
Ordinary creatures cannot so speak that men should say 
when they hear their voice,—“ Never man spake like this 
man.” But ordinary men can interpret vaguely that lifting- 
up of the higher nature within them which the nobler music 
causes, but which finds adequate and articulate expression 

only in the promises and soliloquies of the Word made Flesh. 
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ICE ON THE “LONDON RIVER.” 


F ue pilots and seamen speak of the Thames, so far as 
the tideway extends, as the “London River,” The 
appearance of ice on the London River is a natural portent 
which will be discussed in every harbour from “ Gothland to 
Cape Finisterre;” while Londoners, who during the past 
week have lined the parapets of the bridges and embankmentg 
in thousands, watching the rush of the ice, and the flocks of 
seagulls, which have made the shifting floes their temporary 
home, are very properly interested in the study of the 
unusual and beautiful phenomenon of ice in motion. Itg 
perpetual movement is that which distinguishes tidal ice from 
all other forms of frozen water. As the freezing of the 
waters next the shore narrows the channel day by day, the 
rush of the tide grows faster at every change from ebb to 
flow. Even when it extends from bank to bank it is always 
restless and vociferous. In the narrow channels through 
which the tide flows, the river is frozen from side to side. 
Yet the ice-crust alters its level daily. The manner in which 
a continuous and cohesive covering of ice blocks and bergs 
frozen together into a mass of from a few inches to five feet 
thick, is converted into a flexible elastic coat which bends 
without breaking, is not very clear. But in the streams, such 
as that which runs between the Middlesex shore and Chiswick 
Eyot, the lowest of all the islands in the Thames, the fact hag 
been apparent for several days. There the channel is deep, and 
is the common course taken by the Thames barges making for 
the old landing-place inside the island. At high-water it is 
now covered from side to side by a level coat of rigid ice, 
At the ebb the tide recedes, till the channel is almost dry. If 
the sides were vertical, the ice-crust would simply lie flat on 
the mud. But the bottom is narrower than the top, one side 
being formed by the natural slope of the alluvial eyot. Yet 
such is the elasticity of the ice, that for the whole length of 
the channel it sinks at low-water in a deep troughlike curve, 
and so lies until the rising tide once more lifts it and 
straightens it out until it floats level with the high-water 
mark on either side. That the ice-sheet bends, without 
breaking or cracking, in the interval of the ebb, seems 
clear from the fact that, though after a single day's 
thaw, when the rottener ice and snow by which the 
solid hummocks are connected is partly melted, it breaks 
up and is carried away by the next ebb, during the past week, 
the whole mass has remained undisturbed. The “ dip” of the 
ice fills the air with musical sound. The frost which paralyses 
the surface-movement of the lakes and ponds, and covers the 
face of the Thames “above locks” with a mask of silence, 
cannot still the beating pulse of the tidal waters. At night- 
fall, the whole course of the London tide-way rings with the 
unfamiliar sounds of ice-music. During the time of still- 
water between high-tide and the beginning of the ebb, the 
surface next the shore freezes in broad, flat sheets like window 
glass. This is perforated and intersected by thousands of 
willow-stems, piles and posts, boat-rafts and moorings, buoys 
and chains, and every other solid object which fringes the 
shore. Round these the surface-ice forms at every tide. 
From them, as the main body of solid ice sinks with the 
ebb, the fresh ice-sheets hang, till little by little, as the sup- 
port below is withdrawn, they break from their fastenings and 
crash down upon the thick ice below. From moment to 
moment, as far as sound can carry in the frosty air, are heard 
the slip and shiver of these ice-slides, the straining and com- 
plaining of the unbroken sheets, the clear ring of the thick ice 
when fractured by the pressure of the dip, and the tinkling 
fall of innumerable fragments of icicles and frost-spears dis- 
placed by the movement of the larger fragments. Out in the 
main channel, where the rush of the floating floes jostles the 
rim of fixed ice along the banks and wharves, there rises a 
hissing, seething sound, like that of water poured on hot 
metal, or the slaking of quicklime. It is the grinding and 
shaving of the snow-edges and frost-rims of the floes against 
the more solid blocks, against which they are thrust by the 
increase of the mass of floating ice as the river falls. 


Early in the week the tide was at full-flood just before sun- 
set, and from the bridges the whole process of the stoppage, 
turning, and starting of the ice on its downward course could 
be seen in perfection. From before noon the onward and 
upward rush of the ice had continued without a break. By 
sunset the river was full from bank to bank, the volume of 





the tide being swelled by the east wind. The greater area 
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of water enabled the ice-floes to separate in the central 
stream, jast so much space being left between each as 
reflected the copper glow of the winter sunset, and lapped 
each frozen mass in a semblance of liquid fire. During 
the period of slack-water, which lasted much longer than 
nsual, the spaces between the floes froze rapidly, and the 
masses themselves drew together by some attracting force, 
and, rubbing their sides, united. On either shore, a deep 
fringe of motionless masses of most fantastic forms, the 
greater part aground and fixed, faced the floating floes, and 
seemed to wait and watch for their downward procession to 
begin. The first signal of the retreat of the invading ice was 
the gradual “screwing” of the floes on either side of the 
river, where the ebb usually runs first, even though the 
central stream is advancing. The spinning motion is very 
slow and gradual—from left to right on the right hand, from 
right to left on the left—so that the surface of the river on 
either side resolves itself into innumerable circles in motion, 
spinning in opposing curves. In a few minutes the whole 
surface of ice is in downward motion, and slides forward 
towards the bridge. The larger floes are mostly circular, with 
edges raised high by crushing and collisions, and centres de- 
pressed. Some are crested with ridges and sheets of clear ice 
set up on edge, others are merely sodden masses of wet and 
frozen snow, rolling over and over in the black water. As 
the pace of the tide increases, and the floes become fixed and 
jammed together, the surface slides so wholly together as to 
produce the illusion that the ice is stationary, and that it is 
the bridge which is moving up the stream. The ebb of the 
ice-floes on Saturday last was accompanied by incidents far 
more exciting than had marked their advance from below 
bridges. The tide was unusually high, and as it rose lifted 
from their moorings the barges and lighters, beneath whose 
keels the tide had thrust from day to day an ever-increasing 
wedge of ice-hummocks, and carried both the vessels and the 
ice in which they were embedded down the stream. Some 
sixty vessels in all were loose between Battersea and the 
Pool, and as the helpless craft came drifting down towards 
the piers of the bridges, it seemed that some must strike and 
founder. But none of the boats had cargo on board, and 
many were still set in a crinoline of ice, which protected 
them from direct contact with the piers. Others struck, 
and swung round till they drifted through. “Salvage” 
of the derelicts, though dangerous work, is so remunerative 
as to induce many watermen to make the attempt. Some 
failed altogether to push their boats through the ice. One 
beat was jammed, and sank just as the crew reached the 
barge. But the most exciting rescues were effected by 
“fishing” from the bridges with grapnels, and towing the 
vessels when caught to the Surrey side of the river. The 
last barges seen in movement on the upper reaches were 
towed by a pair of tugs on Monday last. They were laden 
with sacks of wheat for the relief of a frozen-out corn-mill 
at Isleworth, and their appearance caused as much excite- 
ment among the watermen as the approach of a relieving 
squadron might occasion in a beleagued city. The two tugs, 
one in front of the other, puffed steadily on in the gathering 
gloom through what looked like a level plain of snow- 
covered earth. ‘The ice rose nearly even with their bows, 
and water showed nowhere. To complete the illusion, the 
gulls, which were scattered over the floating ice, on which 
they now sleep at night, kept rising and flying with calls and 
screams, like plovers before a plough team. The few swans 
on the tidal waters suffer more than any other river creatures 
during this abnermal frost. All the creeks, in which they 
usually shelter in rough weather, are frozen hard. The banks 
are fringed with ice-cliffs which they cannot scale. They can 
get no food, for the shallow parts are covered with grounded 
ice, and in the stream they are crushed and their limbs broken 
by the jostling ice. Unless the Conservancy issue orders to 
rescue and feed those which are left, the chances are that 
none will survive to ornament the river between Richmond 
and Westminster Bridge. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
SEPTIMUS HANSARD. 


{To tHe Epiror or THE *‘ SpecraToR.”’] 
$12,—The tribute to the memory of Septimus Hansard, from 
the pen of Mr. Lewis Dickinson, recalls an anecdote which 
dlustrates the quiet humour and large-hearted sympathy 

















which, as he says, characterised that “best sort of English- 
man.” A few days after Hansard had so courageously 
undertaken the charge of St. George’s-in-the-East, I had the 
pleasure of meeting him at luncheon at Maurice’s house in 
Russell Square. He was naturally full of his new under- 
taking, and had much to tell us of the queer state in which he 
found parochial matters. Among other things, he told us of 
the neglected condition of the burial-ground. He had at once 
obtained the services of some old paupers from the workhouse, 
and sent them in to clear the ground of the weeds which had 
been allowed undisturbed sway. In the course of the day he 
and a companion strolled in to see how the work progressed. 
A good space had been made tidy, but in the middle of the 
cleared ground, a magnificent thistle in full flower was still 
rearing its head. So he called to an old labourer, and 
pointing to the thistle said, half-jokingly,—“ Do you call that 
doing your work? ”—“No, Sir,” the poor man replied. “I 
know I oughtn’t to have left him, but he did look so 
beautifal, I hadn’t the heart to cut him up.”—“ Quite right, 
too, my man,” was Hansard’s reply. ‘Though it is a weed, 
it is one of God’s handiworks, and for those who have eyes to 
see and hearts to appreciate them, one of his most beautiful. 
Let it stand.”—I am, Sir, &c., EpMUND VENABLES. 
The Precentory, Lincoln, February 11th. 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’'S SLIP. 
[To Tae EpiTor or THE “ Spxecraror.”’] 
S1r,—Sir W. Vernon Harcourt’s slipin substituting the name of 
Harry Hotspur for that of Prince Henry, in a recent debate, 
was, under the circumstances, a most natural one. He had, 
no doubt, been meditating sadly over the fate of his ill- 
starred prototype, who perished in a vain attempt to dis- 
member his own country with the aid of Scotch and Welsh 
allies, and, all unwittingly, the name fell from his lips, In 
very truth, our fin-de-siecle Hotspur has good reason to pray, 
“ Absit omen.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. TuRBERVILL. 
Cwenny Priory, Bridgend, Glamorgan, February 13th. 





PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. 
(To rae Epiror or tae “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—It is often said that lookers-on sometimes see more of 
the game than the players, and it is that which encourages 
me to offer some remarks for consideration by those of your 
readers who are interested in the question of Licensing 
Reform. Mr. Chamberlain, in his introduction to Dr. 
Gould’s pamphlet, noticed by the Times and other papers on 
January 21st, recognises the necessity of recalling to mind the 
principle advocated by the Bishop of Chester and his sup- 
porters, because attention has been too exclusively concen- 
trated upon Scandinavian examples of its application; and 
the Army Canteen application, which appears to me to run 
on all fours with the principle, has been left in the shade. 

I desire, therefore, to supply a short history of the genesis 
and the early days of reform in Army canteens, which may 
be useful to those who, approving the Bishop’s principle, may 
possess the patience and persistence required to promote its 
adoption in English civil life. In my early days it was the 
invariable habit of the War Department to lease a building 
in every barrack of any importance to a civilian canteen- 
keeper, who had to make his rent and profit by selling liquor 
to the troops pretty much at his and their discretion,—thus 
the old Army system exactly resembled that of the present 
civilian public-house ; and the reform was commenced as 
follows. About the year 1860, the late Colonel Horne, com- 
manding the 13th Light Infantry, quartered at King William’s 
Town, Cape Colony, recognising the bad effect of indifferent 
liquor supplied to his men, obtained leave to try the experi- 
ment of a sort of co-operative store for their exclusive benefit, 
with the main object of securing the supply of good un- 
adulterated liquors at fair prices, with absence of motive on 
the part of the seller to induce excessive or unhealthy con- 
sumption of any liquor. j 

Fortunately, the Colonial canteen-keeper was not supported 
in his vested interest by “the trade,” which would have been 
aroused to resist the proposal of any such innovation at home ; 
but the War Office dreaded the introduction of the thin edge 
of the wedge into their old routine system, and hampered 
Colonel Horne’s philanthropic experiment with stipulations 
that the General commanding at the Cape should observe and 
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report on the minutest details, sending copies of financial 
accounts every quarter to the War Office, and asking its 
approval for each rule of management and smallest expendi- 
ture, which might be thought advisable as the experiment 
proceeded. The general officer then commanding at the Cape, 
Sir R. P. Douglas, Baronet, happened to be a man of great 
influence with the War Minister, entered into Colonel 
Horne’s plans with hearty interest, and supported the move- 
ment by every means in his power. I feel sure that if that 
officer, were still alive, the Bishop of Chester would have 
very valuable supp rt in his project; and as the duty of 
auditing the accounts and preparing the quarterly reports for 
fuur or five years fell to my lot, as a staff-officer in the com- 
mand, it behoves me to give my recollections of their tenour 
for what it is worth. 

Three of Colonel Horne’s officers volunteered to act asa 
Canteen Committee of Management without interference 
with their regimental duties, and a sergeant and private were 
struck off duty for employment as servants paid from the 
canteen fund. The code of rules originally approved at the 
War Office was strictly adhered to, and generally found to 
work well, but the General’s reports and the War Office 
replies were much occupied with the disposition of profits, 
which accrued far more rapidly than had been anticipated. 
The demand, however, for newspapers, games, and other 
purposes, beneficial to the soldiers generally, grew in propor- 
tion to the supply. But if part only of the profits had 
been carried to a reserve fund there would, ere this, have 
accumulated sufficient to buy up the licence of any public- 
house in England doing a corresponding trade; and therefore 
Targue that it would be a safe speculation for any munici- 
pality to start on the lines proposed by the Bishop of Chester, 
if it could obtain the future monopoly for the public benefit. 

After leaving the Cape in 1866 the subject entirely passed 
out of my mind, until the Bishop’s first letter in the Times 
led me to make inquiries, and then I found otr old code of 
orders for the management of the 13th Light Infantry 
canteen, slightly expanded, and incorporated on the Queen’s 
Regulations, as of universal application to the British Army. 
I have since had an opportunity of reading the still more 
elaborate Indian Regulations, due to the well-known interest 
which Lord Roberts, the late ~.mmander-in-Chief in India, 
has taken in the soldiers’ welfare, and confess that I am 
astonished at the revolution which has occurred so quietly 
during the last thirty years. I trust that Lord Roberts, 
General Goodenough, and other officers will support—with 
their experience of the reformed canteen system, this 
attempt of mine to explain its origin. ‘“ We don’t want to 
be drilled out at our public-houses like soldiers under 
discipline.” But in these days of short service, the soldier has 
hardly time to shake off his civilian habits; he isa man of 
like passions with ourselves, and, while serving, has his com- 
forts and gratifies his drinking tastes pretty much in the 
same way as any civilian does. 

In conclusion, I should like to express my belief that reform 
in civil practice must begin by an unpretending experiment 
—say, within the area of a District Council—and that if the 
necessary rules be judiciously framed and carefully enforced 
by practical men, the experiment will be watched with interest, 
and if attended by success, the nation will adopt the system 
for general practice as rapidly as the War Office has done in 
its own province.—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED §S. JONEs. 

Culverside, Carshalton, Surrey, February Lith. 





SOMERSETSHIRE DIALECT. 
[To rum Epiron oF THE “Spxcrator.’’] 
Siz,—Dialect is not altogether dead in Somersetshire, though 
it is undoubtedly fast dropping into disuse. A case tried in 
the Wells Petty Sessional Court to-day, proved, however, so 
unusually rich in dialect words and local phraseology, that I 
think a brief record of it may interest your readers. The 
charge laid by the police was one of arson against A. B., for 
feloniously setting fire to two hayricks. - In the course of the 
evidence given, the following unusual words and phrases 
occurred. I give them, with explanatory notes :—(1) A tree 
standing near one of the ricks was repeatedly referred to as a 
“welchnut” tree. On inquiry, it was identified as a walnut. 
(2) The owner of the ricks deposed to the fact that a lad | 
“boop’ed” (or “ whoop’ed ”) fire! eg., cried fire. (3) A witness 
,came on the prisoner “all of a hot,” ie, suddenly, un- 





expectedly. (4) The same witness stated “no blanker ” could 
fly in a certain direction. “ Blanker” appears io be an 
almost obsolete term for the spark or ember of burning wood, 
straw, and the like. (5) “I went out and helped to dout it,” 
“dout,” do out, put out the fire. (6) There was a big “shard” 
in that fence, “shard” meaning a gap or defective spot. I 
have spelt all these words phonetically.—I am, Sir, &, 


9 
February 11th. ONE OF THE BENCH. 





CURIOUS HABITS OF DOGS. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—I knew a dog in Ireland—a large retriever—who had 
been taught always to bring his own tin dish in his mouth, to. 
be filled at the late dinner. For some reason his master- 
wished to make a change, and to feed him twice a day instead. 
of once, to which he had always been accustomed. The dog 
resented this, and when told to bring his dish, refused, and it 
could nowhere be found ; on which his master spoke angrily to 
him, and ordered him to bring the dish at once. With droop. 
ing tail and sheepish expression, he went down the length of 
the garden, and began scratching up the soil where he had@ 
buried the bowl deep down, to avoid having to bring it at am 
hour of which he did not approve.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A LovER oF Dogs, 


[To re Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—As I see that you have published some interesting 
anecdotes about dogs, I send you the two following, which 
perhaps you may think worth inserting. 

In 1873 we came to live in England, after a residence upom 
the Continent, bringing with us a Swiss terrier of doubtfu} 
breed but of marked sagacity, called ‘Tan.’ One day, shortly 
after reaching the new home from Switzerland, the dog was 
lost under the following circumstances :—We had driven to a 
station eight miles off—East Harling—to meet a friend. As. 
the friend got out of the railway carriage the dog got in with- 
out being noticed and the train proceeded on its way. At the: 
next station—Eccles Road—the dog’s barking attracted the: 
attention of the station-master, who opened the carriage-door, 
and the dog jumped out. The station-master and the dog: 
were perfect strangers. He and a porter tried to lock up the- 
dog, but he flew viciously at any one who attempted to touch 
him, although he was not above a¢cepting food. For the next- 
three days his behaviour was decidedly methodical; starting 
from the station in the morning, he came back dejected and 
tired at night. At last, on the evening of the third day, he- 
reached home, some nine miles away, along roads which he 
had not before travelled, a sorry object and decidedly the 
worse for wear; after some food he slept for twenty-four 
hours straight off. 

Anecdote number two. One day a handsome black, smooth- 
haired retriever puppy was given to us, whom we named 
‘Neptune.’ The terrier ‘Tan’ greatly resented having thie: 
new companion thrust upon him, and became very jealous of 
him. Being small, he was unable to tackle so large a dog, 
but sagacity accomplished what strength could not. ‘Tan” 
disappeared for two days. One evening, hearing a tremendous: 
commotion in the yard, we rushed out to find a huge dog of 
the St. Bernard species inflicting a severe castigation upon 
poor ‘Nep,’ ‘Tan’ meanwhile looking on, complacently 
wagging his tail. Both ‘Tan’ and his companion then dis- 
appeared for two more days, after which ‘Tan’ reappeared 
alone, apparently in an equable frame of mind, and satisfied 
that he had had his revenge. We never discovered where the- 
large dog came from. I can attest the truth of the two 
stories.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Hoxme Vicarage, Scole, Norfolk. Ceci Downton. 





A CAT-STORY. 
[To tHe Eprror oF tax “ SpectaToR,’’} 
Srr,—As the dogs are having a good time in the Spectator, E 
hope you will allow the cats a share. Your readers may be 
interested in hearing of the crafty trick of a black Persian. 
‘ Prin’ is a magnificent animal, but withal a most dainty one,. 
showing distinct disapproval of any meat not cooked in the 





especial way he likes,—viz., roast. The cook, of whom he is 
very fond, determined to break this bad habit. Stewed or 
boiled meat was accordingly put ready for him, but, as he 
had often done before, he turned from it with disgust. 
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Wlowever, this time no fish or roast was substituted. For 
three days that saucer of meat was untouched, and no other 
food given. But on the fourth morning the cook was 
much rejoiced at finding the saucer empty. ‘Prin’ ran 
¢o meet her, and the good woman told her mistress how 
‘extra affectionate that repentant cat was that morning. 
He did enjoy his dinner of roast that day (no doubt served 
with a double amount of gravy). It was not till the potboard 
under the dresser was cleaned on Saturday that his artful- 
ness was brought to light. There, in one of the stewpans, at 
the back behind the others, was the contents of the saucer of 
.stewed meat. There was no other animal about the place: 
and the other two servants were as much astonished as the 
.cook at the clever trick played on them by this terribly spoilt 
pet of the house. But cook was mortified at the thought of 
that saucer of roast beef. I know this story to be true, and 
I have known the cat for the last nine or ten years. It lives 
at Clapham.—I am, Sir, &., A. Z. 





“THE INNER LIFE OF THE POST-OFFICE.” 

[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 
‘Srr,—Perhaps you may think the error too trifling for me to 
write about. But I should like to say that my late brother, 
“Tom Taylor, was never in the service of the General Post- 
Office, as is alleged in the Spectator of February 9th in the 
motice of Mr. Baines’s book, “ Forty Years at the Post-Office: 
a Personal Narrative.” My late brother was first assistant- 
secretary and then secretary to the General Board of Health 
from its first formation in 1848-49. When that Board was 
dissolved, and its duties transferred to the Home Office, Tom 
‘Taylor became the secretary of the Local Government Act 
Office till it was merged, in 1872, in the Local Government 
Board, soon after which he retired from the public service.— 
Zam, Sir, &c., ARNOLD TAYLOR. 


Oakleigh, Surbiton Hill, S.W., February 11th. 





FROST-PICTURES. 
[To Taw Eprrok or THE “* SPecTaTorR.”’] 
S1z,—It would be a great boon to some of your readers if 
one of their more scientific fellows would, through your 
columns, explain something of those wonderful frost-pictures 
which we now have the opportunity of studying on our 
windows, and the laws which produce them. To the unin- 
structed they seem little short of miraculous. They repre- 
sent, faithfally, all kinds of ferns, mosses, and lichens in 
accurate detail, and the larger forms of vegetation in minia- 
ture. It needs no imagination to see broad landscapes, tall 
forests of pines, natural and decorative leaves of the most 
charming form and feeling. All kinds of sea-weeds prevail, 
too, in graceful arrangement and boundless profusion and 
variety. It is as though some spirit of the air had thrown 
the remembrance of summer beauty on to the winter canvas. 
4s there some such subtle power of carrying these varied 
scenes from distant lands and seasons, and impressing them 
on the glass? Or is it the passing finger of the divine artist, 
who paints for our copying quiet breadths of evening sky; 
wondrous sunsets, and stormy cloud-effects, and who puts that 
tender, mysterious purple background into so many of our 
English landscapes? It would be interesting to know from 
some competent student what are the laws of this pheno- 
menon, whether the scenes depicted vary in different districts, 
why two panes of glass close together should yield such 
totally different designs and with quite a different touch, and 
what repetition of detail is to be observed ; and to be authori- 
tatively informed on many other points regarding these 
wonderful and most exquisite pictures.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ELLIoT Stock. 
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POETRY. 


ON A HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


SxutT up the book !—a piteous land 

(Yet ever beckoning with enchanted wand), 
Whether by fault or fate 

Where all things come too soon or are too late, 
Of fitful love and inextinguishble hate. 
Unhappy, though beloved beyond the sea, 

Her sons most prosperous furthest from her knee. 








Vainly at home they spend—and oh! that it should be—~ 
In barren battle and debate 

The wit, the humour, and the oratory, 
Genius enough to make her great, 

And more than blood enough to make her free. 


R. J. ALEXANDER. 


——_—— 
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ART. 


THE GRAFTON GALLERY. 

WHEN you see a very good Raeburn by itself, or even when 
you first see a number of Raeburns together, your impulse is 
to say,—Here is a very notable master. He bears indeed the 
credentials of a fine period. The first impression he makes 
is of the dignity, the generous colour, the broad treatment, 
that mark the school of Reynolds and Romney. He comes a 
trifle flashed from that presence, but you feel that you have 
passed from the modern east wind lamenting over deserts of 
slate, into a more golden climate. Besides this comfortable 
sensation of Reynolds and Romney, there is another element 
that gives a turn of novelty and interest,—the characters of 
another race, the Scottish faces. Bat as you carry your 
scrutiny further, and attempt to assign the painter his indi- 
vidual deserts, the final verdict is likely to be that Raeburn 
was an accomplished mannerist of his time,—shall we say a 
J.J. Shannon of the eighteenth century? Just as Mr. Shannon 
is the cleverest painter in our time to apply to fashionable 
portraiture the formulas of the prevailing school, so had 
Raeburn the facility to take over in a receipt all that was 
obvious in the picture-making of Reynolds and Romney. To 
be a mannerist of that school was to have the advantage over 
the mannerist of our time, for the cleverness of the French 
atelier is different from the study in great traditions that 
Reynolds applied to a portrait; it is pitched to the demo- 
cratic level of the students of two continents. But the 
mannerist of a good school is still a mannerist. Observe for 
how little the inimitable painter of the group, Gainsborough, 
counts with Raeburn; expression so closely moulded upon 
vision and feeling cannot be aped. And there is another 
symptom. Directly the standard is reduced, and Lawrence 
steps into the place of Reynolds, Raeburn is off full tilt down 
that easy descent. 

Let us analyse a little more closely in what this manneristic 
and fashionable painting of portraits consists. Its accom- 
plishment depends upon two terms. The first is an eye for 
placing features rightly, for taking the measure of a face. 
This satisfies the requirements of likeness. A mark of some 
kind put in the right spot for mouth, eyes, and nose gives the 
resemblance, and almost any symbol not glaringly unlike the 
features will serve. But there is something else demanded by 
the current opinion to which the fashionable portrait-painter 
appeals. This is not a following out of likeness and character 
by searching the individual forms of those features; it is 
rather a fashionable cut of features which follows the forms 
of the individual about as closely as does his coat. The busi- 
ness of the expert is to pad and press and flatter the face into 
the shapes of the current ideal. The result is a tailor-made 
face; the man or woman is measured for a set of fashionable 
features, and supplied with a mask. Or, to put it in another 
way, those features are slang-features. In the talk of society, 
at any one time some six words are permitted by way of 
expressing the emotions; closer probing into nature with a 
more expressive vocabulary will sound pedantic, and indeed 
unnatural. So, to the fashionable eye, is the real account of 
a face apt to appear strange in form, if not “bad” form. 
Society in both cases is impatient of the individual: it has 
made up its momentary mind to an attitude, that attitude is 
summed up in the six words, and in the particular curl of 
the mouth, importance of the eye, air of the figure, that are 
the corresponding slang and sentiment of appearance. 

The task of the accomplished manrerist, then, is to get 
his measurements plausible, to clap into their places the 
irreducible minimum of accents by which the last important 
painter has defined the eye-orbits, the nose, the lips, and to 
give these school-features the fashionable cut. To do it 
successfully requires remarkable powers, and it is only by 
some degree of this compromise that very numerous portraits 
can easily be painted. But of course the practice leaves out 








just the field of subtle research and creative expression im 
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which great painters find their arduous pleasure. Reynolds 
compromised with nature at the end of a long tussle. 
Raeburn compromised with Reynolds at first sight. Month, 
lips, eyelash shadow, shadow under the nose, reflected red 
light, were ready-made for him, and he stated his likenesses 
in these terms, without asking very anxiously how his sitters’ 
features were really made. Then, when a really typical 
painter of fashion caricatured more recklessly the popular 
ideal, when Lawrence showed how to render captivation with 
ringlets, round eyes, treacley high lights, and the fluent line 
from e2r to wrist, the adaptable Raeburn was quick to do for 
Edinbargh what Lawrence did for London. 

It is in the connecting passages of such a painter that you 
best trace his procedure. Between the shadow of the nose 
and the accents of the lips and eyes, spaces must be filled 
and modelled. Two ways lie open for the painter who does 
not study. One is to be slippery, the other to be chippy, to 
be rounder or squarer than the facts permit. Slipperiness is 
the elusive manner of pretending there is no gap; the 
aggressive chip, so much in favour now, brags of the discovery 
of planes where no planes are. Raeburn is no undiluted 
mannerist, he almost persuades us that he is something very 
different, but you can find instances of both tricks in his 
work. Now he will paint— 

“ A face too slippery to be looked upon,” 


in a different sense from the poet’s. More rarely there are 
chips that might have come from a French studio. 

In one of the moderns at the Grafton is to be seen a painter 
of a very different sort. The two portraits by Paul Chalmers 
have not the alluring general aspect of Raeburn, but that 
tentative, tender hand, following out the subtleties of form 
and colour in a face, touches a more poignant note of reality. 
Reynolds or Raeburn condescending on a child, never did 
anything like the Rachel by Chalmers in this gallery, and 
there is nothing more haunting. Raeburn seems superficial 
beside this modern, and he seems flashy beside a more ancient 
painter. Perhaps the picture that one would choose to possess 
out of the whole collection is the portrait of the Earl of 
Moray, ascribed to George Jameson. Its dignity of disposi- 
tion and grave charm are extraordinary. 

If in Raeburn we are to detect a mannerist of portraiture, 
John Thomson of Duddingston is as notable a mannerist 
of landscape. The natural man in him had a wild and 
vulgar taste in Nature. The landscape on the left, as you 
enter the gallery containing his works, shows that he would 
fain have flown away and been at rest with the moderns who 
give us a jaggy and tartan account of the Highlands. That 
was his raw secret taste. But with Wilson and Turner looking 
over his shoulder he dared not often follow it; or covered up 
its ravages as best he might. And when he observed not out 
of nature, but out of Turner, he did amazingly good things, 
The Kilbaun Castle is lovely, and it takes a second look to see 
that the hills are not real Turner hills. The curious thing is 
that when his eye was once diverted from the raw objects it 
saw in nature, Thomson took a real artist’s pleasure in the 
beauty of the material paint, and in a picture like the one 
named he makes a paste of delicate colours whose quality 
recalls Courbet. D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


aa 
TALLEYRAND.* 
Lavy BLENNERHASSETT has written not only a very able, 
but a very interesting and readable book. There is not a 
dull page in it,—at least for those who are capable of under- 
standing and appreciating the drama of history and the play 
of the great political forces which unmade the world of the 
‘ eighteenth century and made that of modern times. We have 
: only one fault to find with the work before us. It is too apt to 
make apologies for Talleyrand’s evil deeds; too much inclined 
to hide the man’s ignoble nature and corrupted heart; too 
ready to make his political insight and statesmanship an excuse 
for a moral obliquity which is almost without parallel in the 
history of human nature. We do not mean that Lady Blenner- 
hassett has not fully and fairly set down the chief items of 
Talleyrand’s wrong-doing. That she has done; but it is im- 
possible not to feel that Talleyrand dead has done what Talley- 





rand living did so often,—that is, has to a great extent deceived, 
talked over, and taken in, a person who naturally would be- 
aghast at the depravity of his nature. The book as a whole. 
gives the effect that Talleyrand’s wonderful good sense 
moderation, and justness of view, may be set off against; 
his corruption, his meanness, his selfishness, and his im. 
measurable baseness. In truth, his better qualities do not- 
form a plea in mitigation, but in aggravation, of the sentence. 
which history must pronounce upon the man who betrayed: 
every man and every cause to save himself, and to procure him 
the material pleasures and comforts of existence, without which 
he frankly declared that he would not live. Of course, no 
great specific crime can be laid to Talleyrand’s door,—no acts 
of passionate wickedness. He was not such a fool as to kill, or 
plot to kill, or to do any act of exaggerated evil. Givena man, 
in the worldly sense, perfectly wise, prudent, and moderate, 
with a knowledge of the essentials in human affairs which 
seemed inspired, and he is not likely, even though immoral, 
pleasure-worshipping, time-serving, and ignoble, to play the 
part of a Napoleon or a Borgia. He has far too much insight, 
is far too well balanced, not to realise that violence, outrage, 
and the cruder forms of injustice are “bad business,”—can 
never pay the perpetrators. The more, then, that one estab. 
lishes the astonishing wisdom and moderation of Talleyrand’s 
views and policy, and of the principles upon which he acted 
whenever he had the chance—and Lady Blennerhassett estab- 
lishes this to the full—the more one blackens and defames. 
his character. All the qualities that raise the statesman sink 
the man. One may show how boundless ambition, the love of 
conquest, and the lust of glory, blinded and led Napoleor. 
captive. Talleyrand was always sinning against the lighy. 
A reptile-hearted man, he had no passions to excuse his fal., 
—for his clammy love of sensual gratification, within reason- 
able limits, cannot by any possibility be exalted into a passion. 
He liked money, wine, women, and the gaming-table; but he 
never followed these with precipitation, or in the heyday of 
the blood. His debauchery was as well regulated as the rest of 
his affairs. From one only of the ignoble vices was he exempt. 
He was never a hypocrite. In the first place, the corruption 
of the generations in which he lived required no such homage 
to virtue; and next, he was too keen-sighted not to realise 
that hypocrisy does not really pay, and is usually only a 
source of difficulty and embarrassment. What Maliet du Pan, 
that keen and close observer of the Revolution, a man of in- 
flexible honour, and as upright as Talleyrand was debased, 
said of Talleyrand, might well serve as his epitaph,—‘“Le 
moins scrupuleux et le plus immoral des hommes.” But it. 
is not alone Talleyrand’s moral character that is contemptible. 
Though the man was by nature dignified and capable when 
he saw that it did not pay him to be the reverse of what 
seemed like independence and self-respect, he could be om 
occasion as base and gross a flatterer as ever crawled. 
Usually Talleyrand passed through the world with a certain 
grandeur of deportment and nobility of presence; but there 
were other times when to read of his doings is to be re- 
minded of the lines which close Pope’s character of Sporus,. 
—lines in which the great poet has drawn all the meanness, 
cowardice, and faithlessness of the world into one narrow 
couplet :— 
“ Beauty that shocks you, parts that none can trust. 
Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust.” 

Who can look at Talleyrand’s face and not feel in spite 
of its charm and refinement, its inimitable air of grace and 
good breeding, that the chief element there is beauty that. 
shocks you? The universal traitor who never spoke the truth 
without the intention of its being taken for a lie, received by 
the acclamation of the civilised world the character of one: 
whom none could trust. A hundred instances might be given of 
the wit that creeps. One may serve. To please Danton and his. 
friends he put the massacre of the Swiss guard into a sentence. 
The massacre became the penalty due to “the treachery of 
cowardly satellites.” How often his pride licked the dust it: 
were wearisome to reckon, but it could not have grovelled worse- 
than when Napoleon used words to him which we need not 
quote, but which, when Talleyrand, with his usual cynicism, re-- 
peated them to a woman, drew forth the remark,—* And he- 
said that; and you did not lay hold of the tongs or a bit 
of wood, or anything that came handy! You did not 
rush at him!”* But one must not overdo the character 





* Talleyrand. By Lady Blennerhassett. Translated from the German by 
Frederick Clarke. 2 vols. London: John Murray, 





* Talleyrand’s reply must be given t20,—" J’y ai bien. songé, mais je suis tro 
paresseux pour cela,” 
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of even Talleyrand. Let us leave him with the words of 
Morris, the American Minister at Paris, who early saw in the 
Bishop of Autun a “sly, cunning, ambitious, and malicious 


” 


man. 

It is a pleasure to turn to Lady Blennerhassett’s book, 
which is quite as much, nay, more, a study of the foreign 
policy of Talleyrand, and of the age in which he lived, 
than a life of the ordinary kind. For discharging 
this part of her task Lady Blennerhassett is admirably 
equipped. She understands profoundly the workings of 
the revolutionary and Napoleonic earthquake among the 
European States and nations, and notes with a large and 
open mind the various forces at work. It is indeed this 
appreciation of what was really happening behind the con- 
ventional intriguings, “blank misgivings,” and wanderings 
in worlds unrealised of the ordinary diplomatists, that has, 
we suspect, made Lady Blennerhassett so much too indulgent 
to Talleyrand. He was the only man who, at the Congress 
of Vienna, really saw into the heart of the situation. While 
the others were groping in the dark he possessed a light of 
almost superhuman intelligence, which made the way before 
him always bright. In no other instance in the world’s 
history was knowledge more truly power. He knew more 
and saw further than all the other statesmen put together, 
and hence the power that went into the Congress, as 
it were, on its knees, would, but for the interlude of 
Waterloo, have come out as something very like the 
arbiter of the situation. Asit was,andin spite of everything, 
Talleyrand managed to make terms for France which the 
wildest enthusiast could hardly have expected. The story of 
the Congress of Vienna could of course only be told shortly 
ina book devoted to Talleyrand’s life as a whole, but it is 
told so well that it is impossible not to wish that Lady 
Blennerhassett should some day write the history of the 
Congress, and tell us the full tale of the remaking of Europe. 
It has, no doubt, been done very often before, but done as 
she would do it, it would well bear doing again. 

The historical part of Lady Blennerhassett’s book does not 
lend itself to quotation. Before, however, leaving the work 
before us, we should like to give our readers an opportunity 
of seeing how interesting and how living is Lady Blenner- 
hassett’s style, even in translation. The following is part of 
her account of Talleyrand’s old age :— 

“ He disposed of individuals and situations by means of epi- 

ms. Louis XVIII. was saying one day that it was an 
advantage that the deputies received no payment, and so cost 
the State nothing. ‘Oh, Sire, gratuites, que cela sera cher,’ 
replied Talleyrand. When some one was applying for an appoint- 
ment, and among other things urged that he had been in Ghent, 
Talleyrand asked : ‘In Ghent, are you sure of that?’—‘ What do 
you mean ? ’—‘ Well, tell me plainly whether you were actually in 
Ghent or whether you only returned from it.’—‘I do not under- 
stand.’—‘ You see, the case stands thus: there were about eight 
hundred Royalists in Ghent, not more, and, according to my 
calculation, fifty thousand have already returned from there.’ 
On somebody remarking that there were still consciences to be 
found in the Chamber of Peers, he rejoined : ‘ Not a doubt of it; 
Sémonville alone has at least two.’ ‘Ce pauvre Blacas,’ said the 
King on one occasion, ‘ il aime la France, il m’aime, mais on dit qu’il 
est suffisant.’—‘ Oh oui, Sire, suffisant et insuffisant,’ was Talleyrand’s 
correction. ‘Oh, mon Dieu, quel événement!’ exclaimed a lady 
on hearing the news cf Napoleon’s death, whereupon he quietly re- 
marked, ‘Ce n’est plus un événement, c’est une nouvelle.’ ‘ Comment 
vont les affaires?’ asked a lady who squinted. ‘ Comme vous voyez,’ 
was the reply. Madame de Staél’s daughter, the serious-minded 
and critically-inclined Duchess de Broglie, once wondered what 
the charm could have been of which her mother had so often 
spoken to her. But even she was obliged to admit that she saw 
traces of it in the courteous kindliness of the old man, in his 
whole demeanour, in the original combination of a distant 
superiority with gentleness, repose, and cheerfulness, which 
survived every disillusion and gave a flavour of youthful fresh- 
ness to his declining years. Alameda competent judge, Count 
Molé, in analysing Talleyrand’s career was struck by the peculiar 
mixture of elegant manners, moral laxity, and high intellectual 
Horse in which the spirit of two epochs was expressed for the 

e.” 





MOMMSEN’S “ROME.”* 
THOsE, and there are far too many of them, who read (we 
cannot call it study) history to derive thence facts, opinions, 
or maxims favourable to their peculiar political or social 
Views, will find little or nothing to suit their wishes in the 
remarkable work on which we are about to comment, unless 
they may fasten upon a few isolated paseages, and shut their eyes 





* The History of Rome. By Theodor Mommsen. Translated by W. P. Dick- 


son, R.D., LL.D. London: bests and Son. 





to the consistent opinions of the author. If he has remarked 
in one place that an absolute hereditary monarchy is one of 
the most hazardous forms of government, depending as it 
does, not merely on the moral, but on the mental, qualities 
of the Sovereign, on the Ministers he may choose or 
sometimes be compelled to employ, and even on accidental 
circumstances, he has also sagaciously observed that an 
aristocracy, while exhibiting in times of great danger 
tenacious patriotism and unselfish self-devotion, and as, 
in the majority of cases, cultured, refined, and actuated 
by genuine principles of honour, yet is apt in periods of 
tranquillity to become exclusive, cliquish, and carelessly 
torpid, while he nearly equals Theognis in ancient and Mitford 
in modern times in his denunciations of that fierce and un- 
reasoning mob-rule which so frequently burst forth not only 
in the Hellenic, but in the Italian and Semitic States, and 
led ultimately to the collapse of liberty and nationality. In 
treating of the Carthaginian polity, Mommsen has given a 
lifelike portraiture of the cold and cruel oppressiveness 
practised by a plutocracy of capitalists on their outlying 
dependencies, and as a general principle warmly advocates the 
cause of constitutional monarchy, not, however, of that species 
where the Sovereign “reigns, but does not govern.” 


Professor Memmsen is a strong panegyrist of Ceasar, to 
whom he attributes almost all the high and noble qualities 
which a good statesman should possess, and holds that his 
war with Pompeius was unavoidable in the then corrupt and 
anarchical state of the Roman community, and that his 
victory was essential to the preservation of civilisation, and 
even of life and property in Southern Europe. Military 
despotism is apparently the only specific for the fatal malady 
of democratic despotism, but it resembles too closely those 
medicines which, while they cure a particular disease, yet, 
if taken continuously, ruin the constitution. Therefore, 
while defending Casar, he by no means advocates Casarism, 
and would, we think, paraphrase the words of Scrip- 
ture and say, “It is impossible that a military despotism 
should not come, but woe unto him by whom it comes, as well 
as to his successors, and ultimately to the whole community.” 
He has, however, not very consistently brought forward 
some very strong circumstantial evidence in support of his 
opinion that both Cesar and Crassus were privy to the 
Catilinarian conspiracy, though we cannot bring ourselves 
to believe that they could have approved of the bloodthirsty 
designs of the arch-anarchist, which were opposed alike to 
the clemency of the former and the regard of the latter for the 
sacred rights of property, at least of his own. Mommsen has 
given us all the accessible information regarding this mys- 
terious affair, and agrees with Holm in holding that the Senate 
by the execution of these traitors without trial by the popular 
assembly, inflicted a fatal blow upon constitutional legality. 
From this transaction he has deduced two true and useful 
maxims,—that the violent and lawless language or action of the 
extreme members of a party always brings discredit and often 
disaster upon all its adherents, however harmless and law- 
abiding many of them may be, and that a violation of a 
fundamental principle of the Constitution, though defensible 
on grounds of abstract morality, is nevertheless an error 
which invariably brings its own punishment. Thus the over- 
throw of the Roman anarchists discredited and depressed 
the democratic party for several years, while their execution 
paved the way for the ruthless proscriptions of the Second 
Triumvirate. 


We would fain hope that no educated European can now 
hold the absurd explanation once entertained regarding the 
celebrated Agrarian legislation which so much agitated 
the Roman commonwealth, namely, that to prevent the 
supposed evils likely to arise from the accumulation of 
landed property in the hands of a few, attempts were 
repeatedly made, and sometimes successfully, to prevent 
by law any man from holding more than five hundred 
jugera of land, with two hundred and fifty for each of his 
two eldest sons; for nothing can be more remote from the 
truth, and such a law would have been at once tyrannical 
and impracticable. The various Agrarian enactments—some- 
times carried through successfully, but more frequently baffled 
or evaded by capitalist cupidity and chicanery—referred solely 
to the State-lands which had been severed from the terri- 
tories of the different Italian and Celtic States by war, and 





had been taken from the vanquished as a fine or indemnity. In 
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some of these districts colonies had been planted to serve as 
garrisons among the conquered people and check disaffec- 
tion, but the larger portion had been let by the Senate to the 
owners of cattle for pasturage purposes, with an understood, 
bat too often forgotten, right of resumption; thus the 
occupants had merely the usufruct. But—and this is a weak- 
ness perhaps inseparable from humanity—when property 
has been in the hands of an occupant for years or of a 
family for generations, the idea of permanent ownership 
is apt to become rooted in the mind and any attempt 
at disturbance, even by strictly legal means, to be keenly 
resented. The Senate seem to have been aware of this 
feeling, for they eventually began to grant leases of the 
more fertile domains, as in Campania and the valley of 
the Po,— 
“Et qualem infelix amisit Mantua campum.” 

The demand that allotments should be given to needy citizens, 
especially to such as could find no employment in the capital, 
was perfectly just as an abstract principle, and they should, 
in the first place, have been settled on the newly conquered 
or unoccupied lands; the occupants of the pastures having 
no claim to fixity of tenure should have been removed with 
an equitable compensation ; but leaseholders having expended 
their capital and labour could not justly be expelled without 
such a recompense as would have driven the State into bank- 
ruptcy; yet such was the proposal of a friend of the people, 
the democratic Tribune Rullus. Livius remarks that many 
of the Roman plebeians found it more agreeable to clamour 
in the Forum for a division of lands, than to accept, 
much less to utilise, the offered allocations; and we be- 
lieve that in more modern times the warmest supporters 
of such measures are to be found in that stratum of the 
arban populations who possess neither the physical strength 
nor the skill requisite for profitable agricul tural labour. 


It would be unpardonable if we were to omit some brief 
notice of the celebrated Licinian Rogations which finally 
became law B.C. 386, and placed patricians and plebeians on 
a footing of at least civil equality, after a bitter struggle of 
over eleven years, These enactments, which have been 
termed the Reform Bill of Rome, having abolished the make. 
shift military tribunate, provided that one consul should be 
of the plebeian caste, opened the guardianship of the 
Sibylline Books and other written oracles to the same class, 
ordered that no one should keep more than a precisely limited 
number of cattle on the common pastures, or should appro- 
priate for tillage an illegal extent of the State-lands, obliged 
landholders to employ a certain number of free labourers in 
proportion to their predial slaves, and alleviated the condi- 
tion of debtors by deducting the interest already paid from 
the principal originally borrowed. This legislation seems 
to us perfectly equitable, provided always that the provision 
regarding the State-lands was not retrospective; and it 
probably was not. The many attempts, however, made by 
legislation to bolster up Italian agriculture, failed, especially 
after the Hannibalian War, when it was discovered that 
Egypt, Sicily, Sardinia, and the African sea-board could 
supply cereals much more cheaply than Italy, peasant-pro- 
prietors though most of its farmers were. Indeed, it has been 
doubted whether Italy, excepting only some favoured districts, 
is naturally adapted for corn-growing, and inferred there- 
fore that the often-quoted “ Latifundia Romam perdidere” 
should be taken with caution and reserve. When a nation 
becomes dependent on foreign lands for the prime necessaries 
of existence—and sometimes this cannot be avoided—it may 
seem in a position of imminent danger from external war or 
internal commotion; but this evil may be obviated by durable 
alliances and a powerful naval force. Unfortunately for 
Italy, to a Roman statesman alliance meant subjection, and 
nautical pursuits were held in disesteem, as they seem to be 
in other Latino-Celtic nations. The subsequent eminence of 
Venice, Genoa, and Pisa is probably due to a Teutonic and 
Hellenic admixture. 

Professor Mommeen is nearly as favourable to Sulla as he 
is to Cesar, and far more so than most historians, though he 
by no means extenuates his great severities after victory. He 
considers his reformed constitution as just and wise in the 
main and well adapted to defend the interests of the propertied 
classes, but adds that, owing to the indolence and carelessness 
of the ruling body, “though he constructed the fortress he 
could not find a garrison to defend it.” Sertorius, whom he 





deems one of the greatest and decidedly the best man Rome 
produced during her first five centuries, furnishes an instance 
in favour of Lord Macaulay’s maxim, that the Celtic race is 
useless in war unless when led on by non-Celtic officers, as he 
has shown by the examples of Montrose, Dundee, and the 
gallant though unsuccessful Sarsfield. 


We regret that our limits prevent us from noticing the 
admirable chapters on Literature and Art which, indeed, 
require a second and lengthy review, and are unable in 
adequate language to express our sense of the learning, 
ability, and judgment exhibited by the author on every point 
he has touched on. His book seems likely to be a xrijiu és del 
for our Universities as well as to all who value correct views 
on the annals of the ancient world. The translation ig 
evidently the work of a laborious and conscientious scholar; 
but we cannot say much in praise of the style, which seems to 
us too often awkward and devoid of dignity, and there are 
some passages which it will require a good deal of attention to 
comprehend clearly. As the translator of a great poem should 
himself be somewhat of a poet, so he who attempts to produce 
an English version of a great historical work should be 
intimately conversant with the works of our most eminent 
writers of this class, and we would therefore suggest a careful 
revision of a book so truly valuable. 





TWO GOOD NOVELS.* 
Epwna LYALL evidently possesses a chivalrous propensity to 
champion the weak, which does her much honour; but when 
she gives reins to this generous desire, her efforts would stand 
a better chance of being effective if her whole-souled ardour 
for whatever cause she has embraced were not apt to make 
her see it with the eyes only of a partisan, and forget that 
though a reader’s sympathies may be carried away by the 
contagion of her enthusiasm, his sense of justice is not 
necessarily thereby impaired. Thus her defence of unortho- 
doxy against orthodoxy in Donovan and We Two moved some 
people to complain that it was hard to have all the weight of 
moral worth in individuals thrown into the scale of unbelief; 
and now, in Doreen, when she steps forward to advocate 
the cause of Irish evicted tenants, and inculcate the moral that 
“the earth is the Lord’s, and not the landlord’s,” she exposes 
herself to the charge of unfairness for painting a picture 
which represents every eviction as a piece of unmerited cruelty, 
and the fault invariably on the side of the landlord. In spite 
of this, however, and though also everybody cannot be ex- 
pected to endorse her opinion that the Irish are “a naturally 
quiet and patient people,” whose troubles would be dispelled 
entirely by Home-rule, we have no hesitation in heartily 
recommending her new work, whose Irish heroine is, from 
first to last, one of the most charming personages of our 
acquaintance in fiction, and an individual whose constant 
presence on the scene imparts unfailing attraction to the 
book. Brave, merry, unselfish, devoted alike to her lover, 
country, and career as a professional singer, strong to work, 
endure, love, help others, and meet troubles, Doreen is true 
to herself always; and whatever demand is made upon her 
by circumstances—whether to mother her young brothers and 
sisters, save the life of a political enemy, lay a ghost, extend 
a sheltering wing to a forlorn child-violinist, or whatever 
else it may be—the voice responding instantly is that of 
a resolute, bright, lovable nature, in whom spotless purity 
and loyalty are the very essence of its being. Notwithstanding 
her strenuous support of those who resist English legislation, 
she is a veritable peacemaker at heart; and though, when she 
is described as “ unable entirely to approve of the methods of 
her party,” this may strike some readers as an expression of 
disapprobation scarcely adequate to such methods as dynamite 
and murder, yet its undue mildness will be forgiven in one 
whose whole life shows practical abhorrence for harshness 
and violence, and whose sympathy with the unworthy is felt 
to spring solely from the coloured glass of the patriotic 
spectacles through which she looks. The young gentle- 
man whom she enlists in her beloved country’s service, 
is a little lacking in masculinity, and would have been 
improved by a trifle less petticoat influence and a few 
more male friends in his life; still, he is a very fairly 
good hero. In regard to questions of political economy, 








* Doreen. By Edna Lyall, London: Longmans and Co.—The Golden Houses 
By Charles Dudley Warner. London: Osgood, McIivaine, and Co. 
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yarious views are enunciated, which, though interesting, are 
not always free from difficulty in the way of practical appli- 
cation. Ample compensation for landlords, for instance, is a 
scheme that looks well on paper, but is incomplete unless 
specifying where the requisite funds are to come from. And 
in, a recommendation to the State to put a low rent on 
agricultural land, in order that cultivation may be encouraged 
and the land used “as God meant it to be used, for the appli- 
cation of labour, not as something out of which rent must be 
extracted to support an idle landlord,” tempts us to ask two 
questions,—first, whether the author has considered the im- 
possibility of going back to patriarchal times, before the 
devising of mechanical appliances had diminished the indis- 
nsability of manual labour and increased the necessity of 
capital to the landowner; and secondly, whether she bears 
in mind that capital is definable as accumulated work (i.e., 
work stored from some time anterior to that when it is brought 
into play), and that this accumulated work when utilised has 
aclaim to receive payment in the shape of interest to the 
capitalist, who furnishes its equivalent ? We do not know who 
wrote the lines on the title-page beginning “ The soul of a 
high intent,” &c., but the beauty of the idea they contain, 
and their appropriateness to the heroine’s life, induce us to 
draw special attention to them. 


The drifting apart and reunion of a pleasant young newly 
married couple which is the only consecutive thread running 
through The Golden House, is—considered merely as a story — 
too slight to fill very satisfactorily even the single volume 
wherein it appears; and the book’s attraction consists not so 
much in this, as in its fresh, racy, clever sketches of people 
and scenes in New York, that may be compared to flashes of 
light darting to and fro between the abject poverty of the 
city’s East Side and tke luxury of millionaire homes in its 
wealthy quarters, and affording illuminating glimpses, which, 
however brief and transient, are always vivid and interesting. 
The fundamental difference between the husband Jack 
and the wife Edith, is that she takes life in earnest and 
he does not. He is a well-meaning young fellow, not in 
the least wicked, but essentially boneless, who being doubly 
blessed in the possession of an excellent wife and £20,000 a year, 
has really no excuse for indulging in pronounced flirtations 
and speculation as he does, partly out of idleness and partly 
because he is too weak to resist the influence of his associates; 
and owing to his reprehensible conduct in this respect, his 
genuine devotion to Edith does not prevent a considerable 
chance of his being swept away from her, before a timely loss 
of fortune and departure of one of the two sirens by whom 
he is enthralled—(what becomes of the other, by-the-by, is 
not stated)—lead to his reclamation, and make matters end as 
they should do. In Edith is depicted a woman who, having 
married for love, and with a full conviction that marriage 
would realise her ideal of a useful and happy life, and finding 
the social atmosphere in which her husband delights distaste- 
ful to her and out of harmony with this ideal, is thereby con- 
fronted with the problem of how to perform the wifely duty of 
throwing herself into his pursuits and interests, and yet avoid- 
ing the half-consciously recognised danger of frittering away 
her own higher nature. And as her final extrication from 
the dilemma is effected quite as much by circumstances over 
which she had no control as by anything she was herself able 
to do, we do not know that young wives in a similar situation 
can hope to find any important guidance from her example. 
Some practical outcome of her visits to the East Side should, 
we think, have been seen in the way of efforts to alleviate the 
distress she witnessed, because, in the absence of any mention 

of such efforts, she produces the effect of having gone more 
as a curious observer of human nature than as the kindly, 
philanthropically disposed person she actually is; but other- 
wise the character-drawing is very good, both in her and in 
all the other personages. We should imagine the author to 
be a philosopher with whom “ Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle” 
is a favourite motto; and the subjoined extract, descriptive of 
a Literature Class, will give a fair idea of the dry humour 
and not ill-natured satire which Mr. Dudley Warner brings 
to bear upon his subjects :-— 

_ “The last time when Edith was present it was Steele. The 
judgment, on the whole, had been favourable, and there had been 


alittle stir of tenderness among the bonnets over Thackeray’s 
comments on the Christian soldier. It seemed to bring him near 


Hollowell, whispered to her that she always thought his name 
was Bessemer; but this was, no doubt, a pleasantry. It was a 
beautiful essay, and so stimulating! And then there was bouillon, 
and time to look about at the toilets. Poor Steele, it would have 
cheered his life to know that a century after his death so many 
beautiful women, so exquisitely dressed, would have been con- 
cerning themselves about him. The function lasted two hours. 
Edith made a little calculation. In five minutes she could have 
got from the encyclopedia all the facts in the essay, and while 
her maid was doing her hair she could have read five times as 
much of Steele as the essayist read. And, somehow, she was not 
stimulated, for the impression seemed to prevail that now Steele 
was disposed of. And she had her doubts whether literature 
would, after all, prove to be a permanent social distraction. But. 
Edith may have been too severe in her judgment. There was 
probably not a woman in the class that day who did not go away 
with the knowledge that Steele was an author, and that he lived 
in the eighteenth century, The hope for the country is in the 
diffusion of knowledge.” 





SKETCHES OF BURMESE LIFE.* 


THE Pagoda in whose shadow Mr. Cuming writes is the 
Shway Dagone Pagoda, whose gilded pinnacle dominates the 
town of Rangoon and many miles of the jungle that surrounds 
it. If one had a fault to find with his book, it would be that 
the author never strays far from the shadow of this particular 
pagoda, and only describes for us the life of those who live on 
the banks of the lower portion of the Irrawaddy, and of the 
innumerable waterways that intersect each other in the delta 
of that river. Of Mandalay itself, and of the road to 
Mandalay, celebrated in the haunting refrain of Mr. Kipling’s 
song, he makes no mention at all, and it is undoubtedly the 
capital of Burmah that has taken the greatest hold upon 
English imagination. Such a complaint, however, would be 
an unreasonable one, for Mr. Cuming does not profess to 
describe more than the country in which he actually 
lived, and his six and a half years residence in Burmah 
seems to have been passed almost entirely in the near 
neighbourhood of Rangoon. That which he does describe, 
he describes most excellently well, possessing not only a con- 
siderable power of literary expression, but also the rarer gift 
of humour,—a genuine humour which is as unforced and un- 
obtrusive as it is pleasant. The sketches of Burmese life 
include many different types of character. The Burman of 
the town, the Government official, clerk, or employé, leads a 
very different life from his fellow-countryman of the village, 
the cultivator. And the village Burmese of the lowlands 
and plains differ widely from the hardy Karens, who wrest 
a scanty subsistence from the barren soil of the hills, and can 
hold their own with the dreaded dacoit. Of these latter 
gentry the author has a good deal tosay. Dacoity played a 
very considerable and a very disagreeable part in Burmese 
life a few years ago. Considering the picture of the dacoit 
which the author presents us, one would think that it must 
take something more than the possession of a musket and a 
dah to convert, as Mulvaney says, the peaceful cultivator into 
the finished fiend whose atrocities will not bear description 
in full. And yet the author seems so far to agree with Mr, 
Kipling’s hero that in the story that he tells of the evolution 
of a particular dacoit, Boh Hliue, he represents the chief 
actor as the victim of an opporiunity. 


The story of the career and vapture of Boh Hline is 
founded upon actual fact, though some of the deeds do not 
rightly belong to the titular hero. Mr. Cuming says that he 
has confined himself to the “ milder methods” of dacoity ; 
his readers will be grateful for his reticence, for even these 
mild methods of persuasion are horrible enough. The 
picture of the swift swoop of the dacoits upon a devoted 
village, the helpless cowardice and apathy of their victims, the 
hot pursuit through the jungle, and the almost inevitable 
escape of the murderers from the blundering force that 
follows them, is vividly portrayed. A police force searching 
dacoits in a jungle is like a blindfolded man groping for 
enemies who can see. But the race is not always to the swift. 
Boh Hline succumbs to the superior pluck and dogged energy 
of a few Karen Christians. The “Queen’s Pardon,” another 
dacoit story, relates the true history of how an officer of the 
Burmah Police induced several gangs of dacoits to make sub- 
mission by himself performing an act of reckless gallantry that 
thoroughly deserved the thanks and the promotion which, we 
are glad to learn, rewarded it. It is not difficult to under- 








) them. ‘Poor Dick Steele!’ said the essayist. Edith declared 
afterwards that the large woman who sat next to her, Mrs. Jerry 
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stand how the suppression of dacoity in Lower Burmah was 
werely a question of time, in spite of all the advantages of 
the dacoits, when the police force was so well officered and so 
gallantly led. But to turn to more pleasant aspects of 
Burmeselife. The Burman at home, both in the town and in 
the village, appears as an extremely amiable personage, whose 
good-temper matches his indolence. He is superstitious, but 
not more so than other Oriental races, and a fatalist, wherever 
that doctrine is likely to save him present trouble and incon- 
venience. He is educated as far as the primitive school of 
the country can teach him, and given to pleasures of a 
sedentary nature, such as attendance at theatres, fighting 
cocks, and playing chess. He also plays football, but not 
after the rules of Rugby. He pursues wild-beasts in a fashion 
that is usually more ingenious than sportsmanlike, though it 
certainly cannot be said to be devoid of excitement. Hunting 
by night with a fire-basket, is a strange method of intro- 
ducing to the jungle the practise of those who spear salmon by 
torchlight. The author tells two capital tiger-stories ; neither 
of which, however, end in the death of the tiger. On the 
subject of tiger-shooting he makes some remarks which will 
probably be endorsed by all sportsmen who have pursued big 
game :— 

“We have all read thrilling accounts of successful shooting ; 
but no one obtrudes a record of monotonous wakeful nights, 
fruitlessly spent among the gloomy surroundings of the jungle, 
waiting for the tiger that does not come. Yet, to convey a true 
picture of shooting in the East, it were well that the aspiring 
shikari should feel, in print, his limbs grow stiff on the hard 
bamboo; the insects investigating his eyes, and exploring the 
penetralia of his clothing, while he dare not smoke to keep them 
off. He should know what it is to depend on a goat which, reckless 
of missiles in the shape of sticks showered upon him, will lie down 
and go tosleep, when he ought to stay awake and ‘baa.’ Heshould 
learn how it feels when, after hours of watching, a family party 
of sambhur strolls by within easy shot, inviting the bullet that 
must be kept for the tiger which may be afoot close by. This is 
so uninteresting, and happens so often, that your sporting writer 
does not mention it.” 

The tiger did keep his appointment in the authoyr’s case ; 
but we will not spoil his story by telling the results of their 
meeting. One of the most amusizg chapters in the book is 
that which is entitled “Some Compulsory Acquaintances.” 
Two of these—the mosquito and the crow—are well known 
in other parts of the world, though, to judge from their 
description here, the Burmese varieties must excel all others 
in villainy. The crow, whose proper function in the Burmese 
scheme of life should be that of a scavenger, is wont to 
neglect his duties in pursuit of the unlawful amusements of 
a jackdaw :— 

“Look at him as he perches there on the verandah-railing. His 
legs are bent, his wings are half-open, and his body is thrust 
forward in readiness to take the instant flight for which his 
uneasy conscience warns him to be prepared. He carries his head 
on one side and his beak agape; and his wicked eye is restlessly 
rolling; he looks exactly what we know him to be,—to wit, a 
bad, bold, evilly disposed bird. He is on the railings for no good 
purpose; he never went anywhere yet on an honourable errand, 
and he never will. He is waiting until your back is turned to 
drop noiselessly in at the open window, then feloniously to steal 
and away your pen, shirt-studs, money, or penknife,—no 
matter what, so long as it is something loose and portable which 
you want and he does not. He purloins from sheer superfluity of 
naughtiness, for in nine cases out of ten he leaves his booty on 
the most inaccessible part of the bungalow roof, and in the tenth 
drops it down the well, pretending to do so by accident. As soon 
as he has disposed of your property, he comes back to the verandah 
to hear you scold your boy for losing an article he never touched.” 

The servants hate crows; but knowing them to be the 
abiding places of evil spirits, their hatred is tempered with 
awe. Still, the crow is not always so black as he is painted, 
and often stands as a friend in need to a poor boy who suffers 
from the suspicions of a tyrannical master. It is known 
that the bird is a lover of all things bright and shining. 
“Hence, when such an article mysteriously disappears, as 
things do disappear in Burmah, the boy always ‘saw crow done 
come took it.’ A crow once took away four table-spoons in 
this fashion; but very kindly brought them back and laid 
them in a drawer of a table in the back verandah, when he dis- 
covered that they were electro-plate of an inferior manu- 
facture. I mention this as an exceptional case. Both 
Khitmugar and Mesalchee recollected seeing the crow carry 
off the spoons, but could not remember seeing them brought 
back, though they agreed with me that it must have taken 
the bird some time to open the drawer and shut it again.” A 
wariety of lizard, called the “tuctoo,” though literally a 





“household word” in Burmah, is elsewhere unknown : as far 
as the author was concerned, it seems to have proved an 
acquaintance of doubtful merits, 
One is so overdone in these days with the 

ordinary globe-trotter that it is rl pleasant Prvwoih pele 
a book of this kind, written by one who has had full Oppor-. 
tunity for acquiring something more than superficial know. 
ledge of the country of which he treats, and who possesses 
more than ordinary qualifications for making his readers see 
it with his own eyes, and understand what they see, Most of 
the sketches which are contained in this volume have appeared 
before in the form of magazine articles, and those of the 
public who have met them in that shape will be grateful to 
Mr. Cuming for having collected and preserved them in their 
present place. 





THE STORY OF THE PALMER SEARCH 
EXPEDITION.* 


Aumost twelve years have passed since the disappearance of 
Professor Palmer’s expedition in Arabia, at the time of the 
revolt of Arabi Pasha, and the discovery of its tragic fate by 
the search-party that was led by Sir Charles Warren. Owing 
to the stress of public service, Sir Charles Warren has never 
yet found time to fulfil his intention of recording the history 
of that second expedition, and Captain Haynes, one of the 
party, has finally performed the task which his chief wag 
obliged to relinquish. In one way, perhaps, the book may have 
gained to a certain extent by this change of authors. Captain 
Haynes has had all the assistance that Sir Charles Warren’s 
co-operation could afford him in the relation of his nar. 
rative, and, not having been the first in command, he hag 
enjoyed a fuller liberty in expressing his opinion as to 
the conduct and success of the difficult mission which that 
distinguished officer so ably carried out. On the other hand, 
it is certain that the story will have lost much of its interest 
for the general public, owing to the many years that have 
elapsed since the occurrence of the events which it records, 
and, it must be confessed, it also suffers somewhat by its 
transference to a less experienced literary skill. 


An introduction by Mr. Walter Besant, whose book, The 
Life and Achievements of Edward Palmer, was published 
some ten years ago, will do much to explain the character of 
the chief victim of the tragedy which Captain Haynes helped 
to reveal. Edward Palmer, Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge, was one of the best Oriental 
scholars of his day, and the author of many important works 
covering a wide variety of subjects. He possessed an exceed- 
ingly adventurous disposition, and was just the man to whom 
a dangerous and difficult enterprise would be supremely attrac. 
tive. The exact nature of the original mission which he under- 
took on behalf of the British Government was afterwards made 
the subject of some controversy. Into this question Captain 
Haynes enters as little as possible, though he evidently 
inclines to the belief that on his last and fatal journey into 
the desert, Professor Palmer was bent upon bettering his 
original instructions, and making a grand coup which was not 
included in the programme that was set before him. As far 
as one can gather, his instructions were to discover, if 
possible, the fighting strength of the Bedouin tribes in 
Northern Arabia, and to sound their disposition in order 
to ascertain whether they were likely to give trouble on the 
Suez Canal, or if they could be detached from Arabi 
Pasha’s interest and induced to remain loyal to the 
Khedive. It was a task for which he was perhaps better 
fitted than most men in all but one particular,—caution. 
He trusted too much to his own knowledge, and was con- 
fident in cases where a less-informed but more wary man 
would have prudently waited for a fuller guarantee of 
success. Almost from the very first, he seems to have been 
deceived; the subsequent inquiries of Sir Charles Warren 
show how complete and how tragic this deception was. On 
his first hazardous journey through the desert from Gaza 
he risked his life at every turn, and yet escaped with safety; 
but the false information that he acquired by the way proved 
the cause of his ultimate destruction. He believed that he 
had got hold of the moving spirit of the most important 
of the Bedouin tribes, that he had found a chief upon whose 
word he might thoroughly rely, and that he had only to 





* Man-Hunting in the Desert. By Captain 4, BH, Haynes, R.E. London: 
Horace Cox. 
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return with the necessary show of authority, to command the 
services of fifty thousand men in support of the Khedive’s 
authority. And, in reality, he had been duped by the wiles 
of acrafty Bedouin who not only was not the Sheik that he 
represented himself to be, but was of so mean a reputation 
that he could afford to plot an act of treachery which 
was abhorrent even to his naturally treacherous countrymen. 
When Professor Palmer entrusted the lives of himself and 
his two companions, Captain Gill and Lieutenant Charrington, 
to the good faith of Metter Sofia, he practically sealed their 
fate. The author relates the story of the sad discovery of the 
remains of the ill-fated expedition, and of the difficult pursuit 
of the murderers, after a fashion which, if somewhat con- 
fused, is very affecting. The seizure of the guilty tribesmen 
was rendered extremely difficult by the law of the blood-feud, 
which is rigidly enforced by the Bedouin, and which actually 
constitutes the only security for life that the tribes possess. 
Sir Charles Warren’s force was composed of several miscel- 
laneous tribes, and had any attempt to seize the murderers 
been attended by bloodshed, there would have been no end to 
the number of fresh feuds that would have been instituted 
between these tribes and the tribe of the man who was slain. 
The only course was to follow the custom of the country, and 
put pressure upon the Sheiks of those tribes to which the 
guilty men belonged, forcing them to seize and deliver up 
to justice their own adherents. Naturally, the process was 
a very long one, not to be accomplished without much weary 
waiting and some bullying of recalcitrant Sheiks. Finally, 
the dogged perseverance of the Englishmen prevailed. The 
fatalist Arabs recognised the demands of a justice which 
seemed to be equally implacable and irresistible, and some 
thirteen prisoners were put upon their trial. Of these, five who 
had taken an active part in the murder were sentenced to 
death, and the rest tc varying terms of imprisonment. Metter 
Sofia, whose share in the tragedy was never exactly defined, 
escaped trial by his death at Cairo from natural causes. 


The success of the search-expedition is attributed by the 
author mainly to the exertions and the skilful conduct of its 
leader, Sir Charles Warren. ‘‘Colonel Warren,” he writes in 
one place, “ exhibited a personal ascendency over the Bedouin 
that triumphed over all minor difficulties, an ascendency due 
not so much to a happy way of treating them, such as Palmer 
relied upon, but based on a rigid straightforwardness, an 
absolute rectitude of conduct, backed by the prestige of the 
lately conquering Power and the support of the re-established 
Government.” In fact, the contrast between the melancholy 
fiasco of Professor Palmer’s mission, and the success of that 
which was sent to avenge his death, furnishes an excellent 
illustration of a lesson which all English officials in the 
East learn sooner or later. It is useless to fight Orientals 
apon their own ground. Against their profound dissimulation 
all diplomacy is in vain. But there is one character which 
baffles even their powers of duplicity and double-dealing. 
The blunt, downright, outspoken honesty of the typical 
British officer, is a thing which they cannot understand; the 
somewhat brusque manner, and the carelessly unreserved 
speech, inspire them with the idea that their antagonist must 
have some unseen force behind him, must possess some know- 
ledge of his own that is unknown to them, that enables him 
to disdain and dispense with the weapons which they use 
themselves. Professor Palmer was better versed in Arabic 
lore than most Europeans of his time, and was well 
acquainted with the Arab character. It was his pride to 
become an Arab himself amongst them, and by an exercise 
of a curious power of sympathy which he possessed, to think 
and feel as they did. It is to be feared that his knowledge of 
the difference that existed between himself and his wild 
friends did not prevent him from reading some of his own 
virtues into characters which had never known them. He 
thought he could manage Arabs as an Arab; the wily sons of 
the desert did not undeceive him. With all his experience, 
and with all the friends he had made on former occasions— 
for there were many Arabs who loved him, and sincerely 
execrated the crime to which he fell a victim—the first time 
he put his knowledge to a crucial test it most signally and 
tragically failed him. What, indeed, was the use of that 
learning which was so uselessly sacrificed ? An observation 
made by Sir Qharles Warren in an appendix which he 
farnishes to this volume may serve as a curious though 
unintentional comment upon its value :— 





“Many years ago, when visiting Eastern magnates, I noticed 
that those Europeans who seemed to get on best with the Turks 
and Arabs always employed interpreters, even when they knew 
the language intimately. They had many reasons for this custom, | 
some of etiquette, others of expediency; but the most cogent 
reason was, that however well you may speak the language of 
another person, you are always at a disadvantage, being never | 
quite perfect in it; while with an interpreter you have a distinct | 
advantage, as you hear the reply in two languages, and get your 
own idea of it and that of the interpreter. Experience has taught 
me that a man who knows a little of a language and employs an 
interpreter, is better placed than one who knows a language pretty 
well and uses no interpreter.” j 


Captain Haynes’s book is interesting and not ill-written, 
though it is better worth reading for the instruction to be 
got from it than for any other reason. It is fairly illustrated 
with some rather rough sketches of scenery and Bedouin 
heads, and is furnished with the requisite map. 





HARVARD AND OXFORD.* 


HarvarD and Wadham Oollege, Oxford, are, as Dr. Hill 
appropriately reminds us, of approximately the same age. 
There is something suggestive in the coincidence. Wadham 
belonged to the past. Its founders, though professedly 
Protestant, were known to have leanings to the old faith; its 
builder was, curiously enough, one of the last of the artisan 
architects of the Middle Ages, who did so much for the world 
with so little emolument and honour for themselves. Harvard 
was an offspring of the new spirit. Its founder was a Cam- 
bridge graduate, who, discontented with the ruling powersin his 
own country, went across the Atlantic to become the “ minister 
of God’s word at Charlestown.” Another new feature in the 
foundation was the fact that the General Court of the Colony 
voted asum of money initsaid. In these days we take itas a 
matter of course that public money should be spent on educa- 
tion. But it was a novel act of the legislators of Massachusetts, 
presided over, curiously enough, by an Orxonian, Henry 
Vane, the friend of Milton. It was of his poverty that John 
Harvard gave to the College that immortalises hisname. His 
endowment was barely £400 (half his property) and his 
library. Nineteen years after his death the Fellows had but 
£12 per annum to divide among them, while they had £15 for 
scholarships. But gifts continued to flow in, many of them 
from England, from men who looked with sympathy to the 
land of the Pilgrim Fathers. Nor were donors wanting nearer 
at hand. One of them, Henry Webb by name, gave to the 
College a house and plot of ground in Boston. It is now 
worth more than £33,000. Nevertheless, the College had its 
evil days. Its property sank in the first half of the eighteenth 
century to one-fifth of its original value. The long struggle 
of the War of Independence still further depressed it. It 
would not seem so at first sight when we read that the 
Divinity Professor received for salary in 1780, £9,192; but 
this was paper money, and worth in cash something 
less than ninety pounds. Twice the College accepted 
the proceeds of a lottery, and for ten years in the first 
quarter of this century it received an annual grant of 
£2,044 from the State. Private munificence has now made 
allother aid superfluous. At the present time, the gifts come 
to an annual average of more than £100,000. Dr. Hill draws 
a contrast between this splendid liberality and the grudging 
spirit with which our own affluent classes regard the claims of 
learning. He instances Balliol College, which, after appealing 
to a most distinguished set of alumni for help in making 
better provision for its teaching, emphasising its call by the 
memory of an eminent Master, obtained only the tenth part 
of what Harvard annually receives. The comparison is not in 
our favour; we can only plead in mitigation that the bounty of 
benefactors is divided at Oxford between the University and 
twenty Colleges, that the gifts to all of these make up a large 
aggregate, and that quite recently an English millionaire 
founded, or rather refounded, Hertford College at the cost of 
more than half-a-million. Keble College, too, though not 
endowed, was erected at the cost of benefactors who were not 
grudging with their gifts. 

Dr. Hillis not as specific in his information about the actual 
course of study at Harvard as could be wished. It would 
not be easy, doubtless, to be so on account of the freedom of 
choice in the matter of study which is now conceded. The 
extent of this freedom is indeed startling to a reader trained 


* Harvard College by an Oxonian, By George Birkbeck Hill,D.0.L. London: 
Macmillan and Oo. 1894, 
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in the more conservative traditions of the English Universities. 
Dr. Hill quotes a passage from an address delivered by Pro- 
fessor Goodwin (the eminent Greek scholar) to the Phi-Beta- 
Kappa Society in 1891:—“It is perfectly possible (though I 
sincerely hope itis not probable) that some whom we welcome 
here to-day for the first time have never studied a word of Greek 
or Latin, a line of mathematics, or a page of philosophy, logic, 
or history, during their undergraduate course.” Some know- 
ledge of some of these things is required for admission. This 
gained, the Freshman is still under certain restrictions. He 
must study Rhetoric and English Composition, Chemistry, 
and German or French. The Sophomores and Juniors (second 
and third year men) are bound to Themes and Forensics ; 
the Seniors (fourth year men) are left wholly at liberty. 
What we should like to have, would be some detailed informa- 
tion from which we could compare Oxford and Harvard 
study in one or more great branches of knowledge. An 
Oxford student desirous of gaining the highest honours in 
Classics, has to grapple with one set of books for the 
first examination of Moderations, and another for the final. 
What, we should like to know, corresponds to this at 
Harvard? It would be interesting to have a balance struck 
between the first Harvard classic of his year and an Oxonian 
who has added University Scholarships to his two firsts, or a 
Senior classic at Cambridge who has also achieved a similar 
success in the Second Part of the Tripos. How can the 
English and the Harvard examinations compare? And, if 
we may ask the question without rudeness, is it true, as has 
been said, that there is some difficulty in preserving the 
integrity of the compositors who have to handle the papers P 

On the subject of teaching, Dr. Hill has much that is 
interesting to say. In both Universities a large advance 
has been made. The instruction given at Oxford fifty 
years ago was lamentably inefficient; nor was it much 
better at Harvard. At an Oxford College, three or four 
men undertook to teach everything that the undergraduate 
had to learn. True, this everything was not very much. 
But even when it was no more than classics that they 
professed to teach, the system was an absurdity. Now a 
lecturer deals with the books which he has specially made 
his own. The grotesque spectacle of a man passing from 
Aristophanes to the Ethics, and from the Ethics to 
Thucydides, has ceased to be exhibited. At Harvard every 
student had to pass through the hands of every teacher, a 
narrowing process, equally injurious to both. Its recent 
development in the direction of breadth and variety of 
teaching is immense, It is certainly nearer, in theory at 
least, to the ideal of a University than Oxford can pretend 
to be. Whether it is an equally effective instrument of 
education is another matter on which a decision is hardly 
possible. 

Dr. Hill has much that is interesting to say on the social 
life of the two Universities. Harvard has little, he thinks, 
to show of the personal relation between teacher and taught, 
which is so excellent a feature of Oxford life. On one point 
of no small importance the American University may claim a 
decided superiority. We have not yet reached the point at 
which an undergraduate could earn the money for his fees 
and subsistence in term by acting as a waiter in vacation, A 
lady told Dr. Hill that “sometimes at a winter dance in 
Cambridge or Boston a girl would meet among the guests a 
Harvard undergraduate who had been a waiter at the hotel 
where she had passed the summer.”—“How would she 
behave?” asked the English visitor.—“Commonly, would 
respect him for his courage in earning his living,” was her 
answer. But all would not be so high-minded. Dr. Hill 
himself was driven in a hired carriage by a Harvard under- 
graduate. 

The “Oxonian” has naturally a good deal to say about 
athletics. The fevered passion for these pursuits has laid 
hold, it would seem, of Harvard with even more severity than 
we experience here. Dr. Hill describes a baseball match— 
Harvard v. Yale—which he saw, and criticises the spectacle 
with some severity. He owns, at the same time, that he has 
not witnessed for many years the Oxford and Cambridge 
cricket match. Perhaps, if he had, he would have viewed the 
baseball affair with more indulgence. He complains that he 
paid half-a-dollar for admission, and would have had to pay, 
had he been willing, a dollar for a seat. He might have got 
less for his money at Lords’, for he at least saw the match. 





And at Harvard the spectators do care for the game, At 
Lords’ a large minority care nothing for it; they come 
because it is the fashion, or, if they have any more definite 
object, only to gormandise and flirt. In one point we may 
claim superiority, if it is indeed true that the spectators yell 
—each University has a yell of its own—not to encourage 
its own players, but to intimidate the adverse side. We can 
hardly believe it, but we quite agree with Dr. Hill’s un. 
favourable judgment of the Transatlantic cheer, It is a 
mechanical and hideous sound. 

In his comparison of the Oxford Commemoration with 
the Harvard Commencement, Dr. Hill has no doubt which 
to prefer. The Oxford ceremony is better planned, but 
the “dull buffoonery” of the undergraduates spoils it. At 
Harvard there is quiet and dignity. One profoundly in- 
teresting custom, too, is observed. “The Marshal called 
out ‘ Class 1826,’ and there was great cheering as a solitary 
old man stood forth. How much that old man had seen! 
When he left College there still survived many a grey-headed 
veteran who had fought in the Revolutionary War. The 
“Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table” was just closing his 
Freshman’s year. Motley, Sumner, Wardell Phillips, Lowell, 
Dana, Theodore Parker were schoolboys. He was soon sup- 
ported by a veteran of 1827. Of the next three years there 
was not a single representative. From 1831 downwards there 
was no gap.” That is a spectacle which might touch even the 
young barbarians at Oxford. 

We have to thank Dr. Hill for a highly interesting book. 





ROUND THE RED LAMP.* 
Mr. Conan DoyLeE admits on the title-page that these 
stories contain, not only facts, but ‘‘ fancies” of medical life. 
The facts are generally gruesome facts, but the fancies 
are more gruesome still, and we do not think that gruesome 
fancies ought to be mixed up with gruesome facts. There may 
be some excuse for narrating, not as fiction, but as serious 
and tragic facts, such horrors as some of these medical 
experiences. They may produce,—at least on those who are 
sufficiently imbued with knowledge of the medical profession 
to understand their real drift,—a healthy dread of the retribu- 
tion which moral evil often works out, even without the aid of 
the conscience, on the flesh as well as the spirit, not only of 
the sinner but of all related to him. But we do not think 
that stories of this kind should be mixed up with purely 
gruesome fancies such as the horrible story called “ The Case of 
Lady Sannox,” and the weird and blood-curdling conception of 
the resurrection of the mummy in “ Lot No. 249,” or “ The Los 
Amigos Fiasco.” There is at least a plausible defence for 
telling men plainly some of the physical ruin which moral 
evil entails on them; but there is none for mixing up with 
such reading what is in no sense of the nature of moral 
warning, but purely preternatural imagination of a specially 
gruesome kind. Mr. Conan Doyle should keep the gruesome- 
ness of fact separate from the gruesomeness of fiction. The 
first should be told, as indeed it is often told here, in a plain, 
unvarnished narrative with none of the graces of fiction to 
set it off; while the mere fancies which Mr. Conan Doyle’s 
imagination invents, should be kept quite separate from 
his only too terrible warnings of the consequences of sin, 
and given separately in such volumes as Edgar Poe published, 
simply to show what feats the imagination could play in 
the way of combining the delineations of the most in- 
compatible and mutually repellent emotions. In such a 
volume as that, “Lot No. 249” and “The Los Amigos 
Fiasco” might fairly find a place, for they are very ingenious 
exercises of a morbid imagination; but we cannot conceive 
any volume in which “The Case of Lady Sannox” ought 
to appear at all. It is a story,—we believe morally impos- 
sible,—which makes the victim of a great crime even more 
detestable than the perpetrators of it,—which indeed has the 
effect of so setting off the wickedness of passion against the 
greater wickedness of cold-blooded revenge, that the sense of 
horror with which the first ought to be regarded is lost in the 
sense of deeper horror with which the supreme ingenuity of the 
vindictive retribution comes to be regarded. It is very doubtful 
how far any imaginative attempt to improve on the occasional 
gruesomeness of actual life is at all desirable. Edgar Poe’s 
stories seem to us rather morbid excursions of what might 
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have been a healthy imagination,—an imagination spoiled by 
its preference for blood-curdling emotions or sensations. But 
whether that be so or not, it is, we think, entirely undesirable 
to mix up such exercises of pure fancy as these with a class 
of real experiences which have all the value and all the serious- 
ness of grave warnings not intended, or that ought not to have 
been intended, for general perusal. Mr. Conan Doyle is quite 
clever enough to produce either one kind of story or the other 
in sufficient profusion to avoid any mingling of the two. 
In this volume he has mingled them with very unpleasant 
effect. It is quite obvious that those for whom the preter- 
natural stories are best suited,—if they are indeed well suited 
for any of us,—are not at all those for whom the most impres- 
sive of the medical stories are suited. The latter are suited 
for those who want their conscience rousing by matter-of-fact 
records of a physician’s experience of the consequences of 
moralevil. The former, so far as they are suitable toany one, 
are suitable only to those who, not having a too sensitive and 
active imagination, can take pleasure in following the uncanny 
reveries or dreams of more or less incoherent dreamers. Some 
of Mr. Conan Doyle's stories might have sprung out of the 
experiences of an opium-eater. But those which are not pro- 
perly literature at all, which are only serious warnings, should 
not be mixed up with literature of this fanciful and, to many 
persons, too attractive kind. Let us have serious warnings 
kept among the serious things of life, and the excursions of a 
lively and saturnine fancy separated from them. There is 
something too much of levity in placing together the night- 
mares of the fancy with the worse than nightmares which 
overwhelm human misery and sin. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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A Corner of Cathay. By Adele M. Fielde. (Macmillan and Co.) 
—These “ Studies from Life among the Chinese” were made, the 
author tells us, during a residence of fifteen years in Southern 
China. Her headquarters were at Swatow, but she travelled much, 
and in places where no other foreigner had ever been. The result 
is a highly interesting book. We cannot, of course, check the 
details which it gives, but it certainly leaves the impression of 
being written from close personal knowledge. Land in Southern 
China fetches a very high price. A rice-field not near a city is 
worth £120 per acre. Rent is equivalent to £6 per acre; it is 
paid in kind. Cultivation costs as much, and the cultivator has 
the same sum to live upon. A man’s food costs a little more than 
4s. per month. Clothing for a year can be obtained for about £1; 
the same sum will furnish a room. A wife is more expensive, 
costing as much as £30. That the land is cultivated up to the 
extreme point of its powers may be supposed. The arable land 
of New York State, producing at half the same rate, would 
produce enough to feed the whole population of the United 
States. The arable land in the States, similarly reduced (in 
consideration of climate), would feed the whole world. Other 
chapters are not less interesting. In “Schools and Schooling,” for 
instance, we are disabused of the idea that education is universal 
in China. Not more than one man in a hundred, and one woman 
in a thousand, can read. There are no public schools. Teaching 
and learning go on in avery desultory fashion. Still, learning 
has great prizes. All who learn are examined, and the first 
hundred or so are allowed to aspire to the first literary degree, 
that of “ Flowering Talent.” “ Flowering Talents” compete for 
the degree of “Promoted Man.” “ Promoted Men” may become 
“ Advanced Scholars,” and so “ Expectants of Office.” Rising so 
far, they are sure of rank and riches. Superstitions, juggling— 
Chinese conjurers seem to surpass even the Indian, for one of 
them can fill his mouth with grains of rice, and send out a swarm 
of honey-bees—and Chinese piety, are among the subjects treated 
of in a book that is unusually well worth reading. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Greek Heroes. (Blackie and Son.)—This is 
one of Messrs. Blackie’s “ School and Home Library.” The 
“heroes” are Aristides, Themistocles, Cimon, Pericles, Pelopidas, 
Timoleon, Demosthenes, Phocion, Philopceemen. Some abbrevia- 
tion has been employed, and a few notes are added. Another 
publication belonging to the same series is Dickens’s Old 
Curiosity Shop. 

The Dawn of Astronomy. By J. Norman Lockyer. (Cassell and 
Co.)—This is, as may be supposed, a volume which it is not easy 
to discuss or even to describe. Mr. Lockyer’s sub-title is “A 
Study of the Temple Worship and Mythology of the Ancient 
Egyptians.” That astronomy was studied in Egypt, is abun- 
dantly plain from the records that have been preserved on the 


monuments. The purpose of this study is not so clear. To 
suppose a purely scientific object would be to introduce an idea 
of far later origin, and, we might even say, at all times alien to 
the Egyptian temper. It was the Greek mind that first conceived 
the idea of copia, the wisdom that is sought for its own sake, and 
is its ownreward. The Egyptian was a student, but his study had 
a practical bearing on life, life in this world, and what was, in a 
sense, real to him, life hereafter. In short, astronomy was the 
servant of religion. 


The Revolution of the Twentieth Century. With an Introduction 
and Edited by Henry Lazarus. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—These 
“prospective histories” are commonly somewhat foolish; this, 
which Mr. Lazarus has written or “ edited,” is so in a conspicuous 
degree. The author rages with impartiality—it must be allowed 
that he has this merit—against statesmen, financiers, bishops, 
every one, in short, who may be supposed to represent existing 
institutions. Facts, for of course there are many facts on which 
an indictment of society may be founded, exaggerations, fictions, 
such as have been exposed again and again, are mingled together. 
The revenue of the Church, to take an instance, is put at eight 
millions! (No authorities are given from beginning to end.) 
Could there be a more silly exaggeration? There are scandalous 
inequalities because a suffragan bishop leaves £36,000,—due to 
his patrimony probably, which would doubtless have been largely 
increased had he followed any other profession. 


Amphiowus and the Ancestry of the Vertebrates. By Arthur Willey. 
With a Preface by H. F. Osborn. (Macmillan and Co.)—This 
work, issued as No. II. of the “Columbia University Biological 
Series,” forms another of the valuable contributions to science 
which we have lately received from America. The Amphioxus, or 
Lancelet, though a small, insignificant-looking creature, found 
burrowing in sandy coasts, is yet one of the most interesting 
animals in the world, from a biological point of view, for it is 
regarded as a surviving form lying in the direct course of transi- 
tion from the Invertebrates to the Vertebrates. This is shown in 
Dr. Willey’s grouping of the lower Vertebrates, or Protochordata, 
which he discusses in this volume :—Division 1, Hemichorda 
(Balanoglossus, Cephalodiscus, and Rhabdopleura); Division 2, 
Urochorda (Ascidians) ; Division 3, Cephalochorda (Amphioxus). 
The Amphioxus is said to have been “one of the few animals 
not known to Aristotle ;” a somewhat odd expression, considering 
how very small a proportion of the animals now known to us were 
known to Aristotle at all. It appears to have been first described 
by Pallas in 1778, who received a specimen from Cornwall in 
spirit, and he regarded it as a slug; but in 1834, Costa, who had 
found it on the shores of the Gulf of Naples, recognised that it 
was a fish. Since that time many authors have written on the 
Amphioxus and its remarkable affinities; but their observations 
are widely scattered through numerous publications in various 
languages, and it is a real boon to the zoological student to have 
the substance of what is known at present on this interesting 
subject compressed into the limits of a handy volume. The book 
is divided into three sections; the first dealing with Amphioxus, 
its form, anatomy, development, larval forms, &c.; the second 
with the Ascidians, and the third with the Protochordata in 
relation to the problem of vertebrate descent. The frontispiece 
represents the Amphioxus in various positions, both swimming in 
the water and burrowing in the sand, and there are one hundred 
and thirty-five excellent woodcuts scattered through the book. 
There is a good classified bibliography of one hundred and thirty- 
three items, and the volume closes with an alphabetical index. 
Much of the book is purely descriptive and technical ; but we 
may conclude our present notice by stating the author’s opinion 
that “one of the chief factors in the evolution of the Vertebrates 
has been the concentration of the central nervous system along 
the dorsal side of the body (in contrast to the position of the 
longitudinal nerve-core of Annelida, &c., along the ventral or 
locomotor surface), and its conversion into a hollow tube.” 


Text-Book of the Diseases of Trees. By Professor R. Hartig. 
Translated by William Somerville. Revised and edited, with 
Preface, by H. Marshall Ward. (Macmillan and Co.)—The 
present work was written from the point of view of German 
forestry, but is, of course, in large measure applicable to 
England as well. Itis divided into four sections,—injuries in- 
duced by plants, wounds (among which defoliation by insects ig 
included), diseases due to conditions of soil, and injuries due to 
atmospheric influences and fire. The first section is by far the 
largest and most important, and we are surprised to find so little 
attention paid to the injuries and diseases produced in trees by 
the attacks of animals, especially insects, mites, centipedes, &c. 
This may be due to the existence of the classical work of Ratze- 
burg, on forest insects, and others of a later date; but we 
think that special attention should have been called, on the title- 








page or in the preface, to the limited scope of Dr. Hartig’s work. 
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We are pleased, however, to find a special section treating 
of the destruction of structural timber by fungi, a most im- 
portant subject, but one which might have been considered hardly 
within the scope of a book dealing mainly with the diseases of 
living trees. The work is handsomely printed and illustrated 
with numerous woodcuts, and contains a classified list of the dis- 
eases mentioned, arranged under the various plants attacked. 
There is also a good general index. We think that this book 
ought to prove of much value to foresters, timber-merchants, and 
others interested in the subject. 

The Nests and Eggs of Non-Indigenous British Birds, or Such 
Species that do not Breed within the British Archipelago. By Charles 
Dixon. (Chapman and Hall.)—The fauna of the British Islands is 
richer proportionately to that of the Continent, in birds than in 
other animals; for birds are migratory, and a large number of 
species visit our shores more or less frequently, which seldom or 
never breed here; and itis these which Mr. Dixon discusses in 
the present volume, which is supplementary to his previous work, 
entitled “The Nests and Eggs of British Birds.” Under each 
species, the information given is arranged under the follow- 
ing heads:—Breeding Area; Breeding Habits; Range of Egg, 
Colouration, and Measurement; and Diagnostic Characters, 
Two appendices are added:—“ List of British Species whose 
Nests and Eggs are at present unknown to Science,” and “ List 
of Species whose claim to rank as British is doubtful.” There 
are good indices; and the coloured frontispiece represents the 
eggs of nine showy species, among which that of the great auk 
is conspicuous. 


Church Work: its Means and Methods. By the Right Rev. J. 
Moorhouse, Bishop of Manchester. (Macmillan and Co.)—The 
Bishop of Manchester here discusses a number of questions that 
have a great practical interest both for clergy and laity. They 
are full of practical wisdom. The writer—we must remember that 
the substance of the chapters was first delivered in addresses to 
the clergy—deals both with work and the principles which 
underlie work. We may take as an instance the third chapter, 
entitled ‘The World.” The word suggests a number of most 
difficult questions. The mere number of various meanings which 
it bears proves that. The Bishop has many helpful things to say 
about it. Among other ‘subjects treated upon are “ Early Com- 
munion,” “The Lord’s Day,” “ The Sunday School,” “ Institutes 
in Villages.” Sometimes we travel into political economy, as 
where we find an essay on “ A Living Wage.” Wherever we go, 
we have a wise and sympathetic guide. 


A Short History of the English People. Illustrated Edition. By 
Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss Kate Norgate. Vol. IV. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—This concluding volume of Mrs. Green’s edition of her 
husband’s great work maintains the standard of excellence 
reached in the former volumes. The portraits are, of course, very 
much better in this latter era—from Charles II. to 1874—than in 
the last volume. But we think the engraver might have spared 
s0 excessive an insistence on Mr. Gladstone’s wrinkles, which 
convert an excellent photograph iato a caricature. This in- 
sistence is made the more marked by the reproduction of the bust 
of Disraeli on the opposite page being as unchannelled as a bride’s 
cheeks. In regard to medals, which figure largely in this volume, 
it is sad to observe how superior the French are to the English 
examples. The fussy and ridiculous medal commemorating Wel- 
lington’s entry into Madrid in 1812, compares very badly with 
the dignified simplicity of that struck in honour of the (ex- 
pected) conquest of England from Boulogne. But perhaps the 
worst taste of all is exhibited in the Great Seal of her present 
Majesty, who, on the reverse, is represented riding a horse 
trapped and ostrich-feathered like a circus steed, accompanied 
by a page with a woman’s face and curls, dressed in a style com- 
pounded of the Elizabethan, Edwardian, and omnium gatherum. 
The cause of failure is the aiming at effect and trying to get in 
too much, whereas the essence of the medallic art is severe 
simplicity. A similar decadence is shown in the corporation 
maces of the seventeenth century as compared with those of 
earlier times. On the whole, the most interesting illustrations of 
all and the most artistic, are those of the itinerant traders of 
London at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Selections from Strabo. By the Rev. H.G. Tozer. (Clarendon 
Press.) —Mr. Tozer pieces together with much ingenuity the facts 
of Strabo's life, which may be gathered from his writings, and 
criticises these latter with perspicacity. The extracts after the 
introductory matter about Geography in general, refer to the 
European countries—so far as they were known in Strabo’s time 
(63 B.C.—-21 A.D.)—Asia Minor, India, South-Western Asia, and 
‘Egypt. The lectures on Italy will be found peculiarly interest- 
ing. Mr. Tozer’s volume is of very considerable interest and 
value, and deserves a much more extended and detailed notice 
than we are able to give it. 








Studies in Prose and Poetry. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—Whatever judgment may be ultimately 
formed of Mr. Swinburne’s style as a prose-writer, there can be 
no doubt that he possesses the art of carrying his readers with 
him, often in their own despite. His generous enthusiasm and. 
ample knowledge attract them, and the violence of his vituperation, 
when it does not cause amusement, is tolerated as a characteristic 
of the author. Mr. Swinburne is a master of words; but in 
lavishing his praise, and still more in venting his contempt, he 
is often mastered by them. As a “good hater,” his passion is 
without restraint. However just his estimate of Sainte-Beuve 
may be, no one is likely to be convinced of its justice by the 
following onslaught. Writing of the Chroniques Parisiennes, the 
critic says:—‘ The man who has not read these, has but an 
imperfect conception of the meaning of the terms malignity and 
meanness, platitude and perversity, decrepitude of cankered 
intelligence and desperation of universal rancour.” How loyal 
Mr. Swinburne can be to what is best and noblest in life and 
literature, is seen here in his fine eulogy of Scott; how absurdly 
lacking he sometimes is in taste and right feeling, is displayed by 
his consigning Constable and James Ballantyne to a place in hell 
between Hemings and Condell, for giving Sir Walter a foolish piece 
of advice. His dislike to Carlyle is not made more reasonable by 
styling the Chelsea Philospher “ Diogenes Devilsdung,” and his 
vulgar mode of showing, in an admirable essay on “ Social Verse,” 
his low opinion of the poet Clough, would disgrace the meanest 
Grub Street hack. A study of Walt Whitman, while admitting 
certain fine qualities in the man and his work, denounces “ the 
rabid idiocy of the Whitmaniacs” in attributing “a capacity of 
thought to one who has never given any sign of thinking, a 
faculty of song to one who has never shown ability to sing.” 
Truly does Mr. Swinburne say that Whitman’s style is 
“thoroughly unnatural, imitative, histrionic, and affected.” A 
series of fervidly eulogistic essays upon Victor Hugo’s post- 
humous works will be helpful to students of that great imagina- 
tive writer, if they have sufficient strength to avoid being carried 
off their legs by the impetuous torrent of the critic's words on a 
theme so dear to him. 


The Shen’s Pigtail. By “Mr.M——.” (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
This volume of the ‘“‘ Pseudonym Library ” contains some curious, 
not always edifying, sketches of life in China. The longest, which 
gives a name to the book, gives a strange insight into the way in 
which the country is honeycombed with secret societies. The 
second might as well have been omitted. 


A History of the United States Navy from 1775 to 1893. By E. 8. 
Maclay. 2vols. (Bliss, Sands, and Foster.)—This book is a careful 
and seemingly complete record of the doings of the United States 
Naval Force from its beginning. It is not, like Captain Mahan’s 
works, a philosophical study of naval warfare ; it appears, on the 
contrary, to be written with the object, laudable no doubt, of 
glorifying the deeds of American sailors, and of teaching 
Americans to take pride in their naval history and to prepare 
for future naval triumphs. It is therefore perhaps inevitable, 
though it is none the less regrettable, that it should be inspired 
by marked jealousy of British naval supremacy, and by sys- 
tematic depreciation of British seamanship. This blemish, however, 
does not prevent the work from being a most valuable record of 
facts. The size, the armament, and the career of every ship is duly 
chronicled, and the reader realises, perhaps for the first time, the 
great achievements and capabilities of American sailors. The 
war of 1812, in the course of which American frigates gained some 
notable victories over the hitherto invincible British vessels, and 
the superiority of the American gunnery practice was demon- 
strated—a war which brought so little credit to English arms and 
English statesmanship—is very fully described, and the great 
importance of the naval operations in the Civil War is well 
brought out. An interesting chapter, too, is that describing the 
conflicts at the beginning of the century between the United 
States and the Barbary pirates, though the bias against Great 
Britain is shown in the accusation that she encouraged the 
Mediterranean pirates in the interests of her own monopoly of 
the carrying trade, and in the omission of any reference to Lord 
Exmouth’'s later bombardment of Algiers. The volumes contain 
a great number of interesting illustrations of sea-fights, and of 
vessels of all dates and types. 


The Red House Mystery. By Mrs. Hungerford. 2 vols. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—We must own toa feeling of prejudice against 
novels that claim attention by the title of “mystery.” If any 
reader shares this feeling, let it not hinder him from reading Mrs. 
Hungerford’s story. There is something of the dreadful in it ; 
the villain is a very bad villain indeed. But there is plenty that 
is good to read in it, to wit, two nice lovers, one pretty love-story, 
and another that, if not exactly pretty, ends satisfactorily ; a 
rascal is well beaten; honest people get their own, and a very 
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delightful Mr. Browne keeps us amused all the time. The Red- 
House Mystery, in short, is much better than its name. 

The Pilgrims: a Bit of Cornwall in Australia. By W. Carlton 
Dawe. 2vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—We see nothing to com- 
wend in this book, though there is a certain rude vigour of pre- 
sentation in some pages. It is gratuitously offensive; and the 
kind of satire which associates the vilest profligacy with unctuous 
professions of religion is so very cheap that we should think a man 
of genuine ability would disdain it on that ground alone. We 
sincerely hope that Mr. Dawe, should he write another novel, will 
make some attempt to mend his literary manners. 

The People of the Mist. By H. Rider Haggard. (Longmans, 
Green, and Co.)—Mr. Rider Haggard long ago found or created 
his public, and he is probably wise in vontinuing to provide that 
public with the kind of thing which it has learned to expect from 
him. His one or two attempts to break away from the story 
which is of mysterious romantic interest all compact, have been 
creditable, and in various degrees successful; but there is one 
thing that he can do supremely well, and it is the kind of thing 
which he does in The People of the Mist. Whether the new book 
will rival in popularity such predecessors as “King Solomon’s 
Mines,” “She,” or “ Allan Quatermain,” we cannot say. If there 
be any failure of interest it will simply indicate that the appetite 
of the reading public for this kind of fare is satisfied, and that a 
change of diet is demanded ; for the items in the bill of fare are as 
piquant as ever, and there is no falling-off in the culinary skill 
with which they are served up. People read Mr. Haggard’s books 
that they may be excited and enthralled, that they may become 
pleasantly unconscious of the flight of time; and the critic can 
guarantee that the new story will produce the old effect. 


Railway Policy in India. By Horace Bell. (Rivington and 
Co.)—We have found the narrative of the political history of 
Indian railways distinctly good reading. Indian railways have 
been constructed on a different principle and for different 
purposes from our home railways. At home, railways are con. 
structed for the purpose of benefiting aggregations of private 
interests, on a large scale certainly, but still private, and the 
great power possessed by the great systems proves this. In 
India, a line has a political or strategical object connected either 
with the possibility of an emergency in warfare, a famine, or for 
the purpose of directly supplying a country with necessary 
food. <A well-known Mysore coffee-planter, by the way, said 
that a railway actually encouraged a famine by draining the 
interior of grain, Government has more control in India, besides 
ownership ; hence rates, accommodation gauge, even profits, have 
to be considered by the authorities. Gauge, indeed, is a more 
complicated question there than here, for such urgent reasons as 
expense, engineering difficulties, and the nature of the traffic. 
The metre, or 5} ft. gauge, is now the compulsory standard, but 
of course could not always have been so, or the India rail system 
would scarcely have the dimension it now has. Anglu-Indians 
will find this volume a valuable guide to their railways. 

Life of the Right Rev. William Reeves, D.D., Bishop of Down. By 
Lady Ferguson. (Longmans and Co.)—William Reeves, born in 
1815, graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, in Arts and Medicine; 
he was married in 1838, and ordained afterwards,—according to 
the custom of the Primitive Church. Promotion and pay did not 
come very rapidly. Nevertheless, when his father died in 1852, 
William Reeves divided equally the landed property which 
descended to him as eldest son. In 1857, he was appointed Vicar 
of Lusk. Here he remained for nearly thirty years. At the age 
of seventy-one he was elected Bishop by a large majority of votes 
(212—36). Whether he was to be Bishop of Armagh, and 
so Primate, was doubtful. This honour was conferred on the 
Bishop of Down, and Dr. Reeves succeeded to the vacant See. 
This bare outline of the facts of Dr. Reeves’s life does not take 
account of the thing that made him famous, his profound 
acquaintance with Irish archeology. It is pleasant to read of 
the munificence with which Lord J. G. Beresford, Primate of 
Treland, recognised his services; but it must be said that the 
authorities, academical and political, had very little appreciation 
of his merits. His crowning honour came, it will have been 
seon, from popular election. 
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(completely illustrated), POST-FREE. 
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LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT.—The ROYAL NAVAL 
SOHOOL.—TWELVE OPEN ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40—£20) 
on April 8th, 9th, and 10th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


TED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. Datton, 

M.A.—There will be an Election on JUNE 20th, to FIVE SOHOLARSHIPS 

(£45, £25, £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15. Examination in London agd at 

Felsted, June 25th. School Fest, including all necessary payments per 
annum.—For particulars, apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, is OPEN for BOYS from 9 to 13, wes as at 

School House.—Apply to 0. M. MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), 
or Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 











RANCE.—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES. — Mdlle. 
CHABROL, Diplomée, “ Sorbonne ” (Paris), daughter of University Pro- 
fessor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN for French and Accom- 
plishments, Very healthy town, beautifally situated. School of ag and 
Academy. Excellent piano and violin masters, Every home comfort. hest 
references.—For particulars, address, The Hon. Mrs. TALBOT, Vicarage, Leeds, 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 


Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 








OYAL AGRICULTU 
R eanthetele COLLEG E, 


PROFESSORSHIP OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
(GEOLOGY, BOTANY, ZOOLOGY.) 
Candidatures are invited for this Professorship, v: t b: 
fessor ALLEN Harker. The Professor will be required to asthe Po Goltege % 
to A md oes Se ~ op Sprteeions, | wish statement of age, * LA. 
ons, and or’ estimonials as to al y and character, resse 
The PRIN OIPAL, who will furnish particulars. ‘ » fo be ada Xd to 


February 9th, 1895. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (L,d.), HOLLESLEY Baf, SUFFOLK. ° 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 


ospeotns, &c., from Resident Directoy, at C. lege ; or from Lo! 
6 Vetoes dete ‘adjoining Westminster Palace Hotel, 8.W. oe Cie, 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
y OOOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of yady is arranged to fit 
pee for Employment in mtope ndia, and the jolonieg. About FORT 
STUDENTS will admitted in 8 prem BR, 1895. The retary of State 
will o: of th for Competition, Twetve Appointments as Assistant-Enginears in 
the Public Works Department, and Three A poletment as _Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department.—Apply, SECRETARY, at the College. 





ined at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhouse. The 

asters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town, Fees, 
£63 a year; sons of clergymen, £42, References to the Dean of Peterborough 
and the Head-masters of Charterhouse and other Public Schools.—Full par- 
ticulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


EAD-MISTRESS WANTED for GIRLS’ HIGH 

SOHOOL.—Salary, £209 and capitation fees. Duties begin after Easter. 

—For full information send stamped addressed envelope to SECRETARY, 

Church Schools Company (Limited),JOhurch House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
London. 


EAD-MISTRESS WANTED for ENDOWED SCHOOL 
at GREENWICH. 

Tue GOVERNORS of ROAN’S CHARILY propose to APPOINT a HEAD- 
MISTRESS for their Second Grade and Technical School, e:tablished about 17 
years ago, for 320 girls, and now full. Fixed stipend £100, with 253s. a year 
on sr but no residence. Duties to begin next September. Age not to 
exceed 35, 

Applications, stating degree (if any), qualifications, and experience, with copies 
of testimonials (not exceeding three), must be sent here by March 4th, next. 

Roan Girls’ School, JOHN BATCHELOR, 

Devorshire Road, Greenwich. Clerk to the Charity. 

February llth, 1895, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions to Universi- 
ties THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in APRIL. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 3rd, 4th, and 5th, 1895, for 

S1X OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, 

two of £30 ‘ped annum each, tenable at the School. Candidates entertained free 
of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1895, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 
BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 

two Resident University Graduates. There is a fitted gymnasium in the house, 
a ag 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age,—Address, PIXHOLME, 




















OSSALL SCHOOL.—By Examination held at Rossall 

and at Oxford, April 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, about Fifteen Scholars will be 

elected. Seniors under 15, juniors under 14 on Lady-Day.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood, 





AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium, Only a 

Limited Number received. Prospectus on application to MissS.OARR. The 

— recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
xford. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

30 HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and ROYAL 

FREE HOSPITAL—STUDENTS PREPARED for the MEDICAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS of the University of London, Royal University of Ireland, Irish and 

Scotch Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, &c. School Scholarships, £30; 

Fanny Butler Scholarship, £15 10:,; Mackay Prizes, £20 each; &c.—Apply 
SECRETARY. 


ING BEDWARD’S SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD.— 
Founded 1551,—Forty minutes’ run from London, Handsome new 
buildings, fitted with every modern appliance. Science laboratory, lecture room, 
gymnasium, cricket-fields, fives courts. The numbers have trebled under the 
present management. 8 moderate and inclusive, Honours List on applica- 
tion to the HEAD-MASTER. 


O PARENTS.—A FRENCH CLERGYMAN at the 

West End of London offers HOME to a YOUNG a age So gad engaged 

in study or other pursuits, and desirous of Iqgrning French, Highest references 
exchanged.—French Parsonage, Bayswater, W. 


PASTEUR LALOT and Madame LALOT, occupying 
ea opted house in a most healthy part of Paris, RECEIVE 4 FE 
BOARDERS for instruction in the French Language.—Address, 152 Boulevard 


Pereire, Paris. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—This Society is established for 
the maintenance and defence of Literary Property. It advises Members on 
their io provides its Members with a Legal Opinion for nothing, and 
investigates all cases and questions of disputes connected with the law a Copy- 
right and Literary Property.—By order, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary, 4 
Portugal Street, Linooln’s Inn, W.0. N.B.—The Author, the organ of the 
S_ciety, is published monthly, price 6d., by Horace Cox, Breams Buildings, E.C. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY. 
LECTURE, TO-MORROW (Sunday) MORNING, February 17th, at 11.15: 
Dr. STANTON COIT on 
“The Empire of the Dead over the Living.” 























iLL HILL SOHC OL, LONDON, Nw. 
asthe J.B MCCLURE Sh, Uta to the Bonraing- odes Wagtar, ort the 


ecretary.—LENT M BEGINS MONDAY, January 14th, 189 








ISS WILLS, formerly Heod- Mistress of the Norwich 

} High-Sebool, and stodame de WORMS, have 4 comfortable EDUCA. 

0. A} voy for GI a Stud Me tenni§ pour, grounds of fre Cy Bpeotal 
preparation for University Hxaminatio orough convers 

German.OHAMP FLEURL LAUSANNE, ee 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 

of £80, one of $30, one of £40, EXAMINATION RESINS JULY 17th. 

Pn guaa information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 
1: ° 


URHAM SCHOOL. — Three SENIOR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS of £40 a year, and three or more JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS of 

£25 a year, will be awarded after an examiuation in classics and mathematics 

beginning JUNE 19th. Seniors ander 16; juniors under 14. For full informa. 
tion, apply to the SEORETARY, School House, Durham, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUA 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 28 
29th, 30th. Eleven Scholarships at least, of — ranging between £80 and £; ug 
er annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Clas: igs d _— ica Sai dj- 
lates must be under 15,—Apply to the SEORETAR ° ‘the een a eltenh i. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ENTRAL SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TONGUES 
(SERIES METHOD), HOWARD HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, TEMPLE. 
French, Victor Bétis (Conférencier & l’Ecole de Pédagogie, Paris); German, 
Paul Drabig (Berlin University); Greek (Ancient and Modern), Christos 
Bougatsos (Athens University); Russian, Dr. A: Markoff (St. Peter burg 
University); Italian, V. D’Ortengo (Turin); Spanish, je a y Fornes 
(* Professor Normal,” Barcelona University), and qualjified aseigtants. City 
Branch: 79} Gracechurch Buildings, E.0., and affiliated branches at Edinburgh, 
Manchester, Dub!in, and other towns. LANGUAGE CLASSES are given (ora'ly 
and grammatically) upon the eee of utilising the mental visualisation of 
scenes in sequence, instead of book translation, New classes in FRENCH, 
GERMAN, and GREEK (Ancient and Modern). Specimen lessons can be 
attended free, tickets on application. French daily, 10,30a.m., re 6.15, 7.15 p,m. 
German, 11-1, 4-6, 7-9 p.m. Greek (Ancient), Monday and hursday, fr: 














Tuesday and Friday, 5-7, 7-9 p.m. Pamphlet post-free, six stamps. For further 
particulars apply to the Secretary.—Principals: H. SWAN and V, BETIS, 


LOUCESTER UNITED ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 
GIRLS LOWER SCHOOL, 
anted, HEAD-MISTRESS, salary £80 per annum, with itation-fee of £1 
per annum; present number of pupils over 200; preference wil be given to a lady 
not over 35, being a Graduate, or of Graduate rank, and having had considerable 
experience in Teaching and School management. 
pplications with recent testimonials to be sent in b: Horch op 
Further particulars on application to THOMAS H. WA HBOURN, Esq., Clerk 
to the Governors, Gloucester. 


ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. SHvery 

a educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

rofessors in attendance. Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Denmark Hill, §.E. 


DVICE as to CHOIOE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a holy of Oxford and Oambridge 
tes) gives advice and Sy ee without c eto Parents and Guardians 

ip the selection of Xchools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors ‘or minations at. 

Jome or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
—_——»——_ 
OvTsipE Pagr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
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Page £1910 0 W COlUMN sissyereee 0 0 

Halt. eggsedltetsdioessesterasene 4 : 0 alfeGola H.. cscoscdes . #2 o 

Quarter-Page vcccssecsseee 212 6] Quarter-ColOmn sssserserevee O17 6 
Companis. 

Outside Page verses £14 14 0 | Inside Page sssssesssseessersessees B12 12 O 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 58.; and 1s. & 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an i 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 


AGENCY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDA 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 














gladly received by ©. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


16,969.—£4 11s, is needed to complete the cost of maintenance of a boy of 11 
years at an orphanage. His father worked 25 years for one firm and was ina 
goodclub. His mother and brother together with difficulty contribute ls. 6d. 
per weok. 





HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. ue ase cae 220,000,000 





18,258.—It is desired to raise a pension of 7s. a week for a very respectable 


ids She has f bout 20 rted h If a: dh 
rid aged 6 She has for about 20 years support d herrelf a cok and bas |, SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


keep to her work she has been forced to give in, and is now crippled with 
rheumatism. A friend takes care of her and shares her home. Al! her savings 
are vow exhausted. The Committees now appex! for £3 18s. for the next six 
months. 





GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 


16,354.—A Northern Committee ask for £5 4s, to supplement contributions | LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


from relatives towards the maintenance of an aged and infirm couple in the 
Homes for the Aged Poor, where they have been for four years. 





18,232.—£2 5s, 6d. is required to complete an allowance of 53. a week to a 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, Unicops. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





widow, aged 64, who is unable through ill health to do anything for herself. The 
clergy and relations are helping. The husband belonged to the Foresters, 
Character good, and manager of firm husband worked for has given a donation. 





15,943.—Needed, £9 2s. to continue an allowance of 7s. weekly to an aged 


DRY-POINTS AND PASTELS. 


couple who hope soon to be elected to the Watermen’s Almshouses. The man is Mr. DUNTHORNE begs to announce that he is now exhibiting 


paralysed and deaf, and unless assisted will have to go with his wife into the 
workhouse, and so lose all chance of election to the almshouses. 





13,043.—Help is required to continus a pension to a dressmaker, aged 58, She 
is slowly dying in consumption, and is quite unable to earn anything. The chapel 
of which she is a member give 3s., relatives 1s. 6d. a week, and a friend 6d, 
Another 3s, is needed. £3 18s. for six months, 


18,077.—An East End Committee ask for the sum of £3 10s, towards the cost of 
keeping a boy aged 7ina home, His mother, a most respectable woman, is the 
widow of a waiter, formerly 2 member of the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society, 


a Collection of Monsieur P. HELLEU’S Works 
in Dry-Point and Pastel. 


Admission (including Catalogue) One Shilling. 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, W. 





15,763.—Required, £7 33, to continue an allowincs of 6s. 61. weekly to a very 
respectable widow in delicate health, aged 67. She has no children or relatives 
able to help her. The vicar of her parish allows her ls. a week, and the parish 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
forms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 


nurse visits her frequently. The balance of the pension is given by a private commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 


donor. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Parrons i Grace the ARCH BISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK, 

PresipEnt—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CaarnMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of eg eg Deputr-CuainmMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
Payrsician—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.1.A. 

Szcretarr—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3,819,630. Annual Income, £387,862, 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs,. 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No Acznts being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 

$.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population: 

4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
ryt 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 

622,812, 

5,—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UniTeD Kinapom. 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANOES Granted at LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
andoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
antrue, pax | he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Ohlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not supply a want and filla plaee.’”’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in UOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &o. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@GA, OOLIOS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S OHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. “ 
SoLz ManvracturEeR—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s, 14d , 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s,, 63., 88,, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d, 58, and 10s, SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London: and of Chemists everywhere. 




















HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Oapital crereccsscsssserserseeee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Golonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 

olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0O., 

London. 





LL ACCIDENTS, 
RAILWAY AOOCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWv PER OENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








HENIX FIRE OFFIOE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied, 
W.c, a pomaLD Joint 
¥. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 





NOTICE.—In future the InpEx tothe SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at ls, 6d. 





each, 
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THE MARCH NUMBER 


OF THE 
ALL MALL MAGAZINE, 
Bdited by 
Lord FREDERICK HAMILTON, M.P., and 
Bir DOUGLAS STRAIGHT, 
WILL BE READY FEBRUARY 18ru. 


204 Pages Profusely Illustrated. 
With A PHOTOGRAVURE AND A COLOURED PLATE, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








No other monthly publication has received such 
unstinted praise from press and public, and the enor- 
mous success of recent numbers has resulted in a 
public demand which has placed the PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE in the FIRST RANK 
of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The CONTENTS of the MAROH NUMBER will 
be found to maintain the high level of excellence 
which has marked previous issues. Absolutely no 
expense is spared by the management in securing the 
services of the best writers and artiste, 

Among the attractions of the March issue are the 
following :— 

Mrs. OLIPHANT contributes a complete story, 
**A Mysterious Bridegooom,” illustrated by J. 


West. 

BEATRICE KIPLING farnishes a short tale, “A 
Woman of Seasons,” illustrated by J. Gulich. 

The JAPANESE ARTIST continues his coloured 
studies in Social Life in England with a representa- 
tion of ‘‘ Afternoon Tea.” 

Major-General Sir EVELYN WOOD, V.C., begins 
a short Series of military stud‘es of ‘Cavalry in the 
Waterloo Campaign.” 

Lady Sykes, Lord Ernest Hamilton, W. L. Alden, 
Arthur Law, W. H. Mallock, H. Rider Haggard, I. 
Zangwill, Walter Besant, and other well-known 
writers also contribute to the March Namber. 

A photogravure of GREUZE’S famous masterpiece 
in the Louvre, ‘The Broken Pitcher,” forms the 
Frontispiece to the March issve. 








Every Article is Profusely Illustrated by the 
Leading Artists. 





Poblishing and Editorial Offices: 
16 Cuarnine Cross Roan, Lonpoy, W.O0. 





SIR F. LEIGHTON, P.R A.—A large 
Copyright Etching (engraved surface 21 in, by 
16in.), of Sir F. Leighton’s “ Hit,’ is given 
away to every Purchaser of THE ART 
JOURNAL for 1895.—For particulars see 
Prospectus, or January and February numbers. 
Monthly, price ls, 6d. Apply to your Bookseller, 
Local Bookstall, or direct to the publi-hers, J. §, 
VIRTUE and CO., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. 3-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s. 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Saperior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend thiswine, On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, Ss. 
at much higher prices by thosmall 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 


and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s,, 30¢,., 362,, 42s, per 
dozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. AJ] early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








USE 
i ae Be 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,.”—Medical Annual, 1893. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


GOLD MEDAL 





NOW READY. 





Large fcap. 4to, 872 pp., cloth, red edges, 
7s. 6d.; half-Persian, leather, 10s. 6d.; 
half-morocco, flexible, 12s. 6d. 


The Student's 
English 
Dictionary. 


LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, 
ETYMOLOGICAL, & PRONOUNCING. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


NEW EDITION, 


THOROUGHLY REVISED AND 
GREATLY AUGMENTED. 


EDITED BY 


CHARLES ANNANDALE, 
M.A., LL.D., 


Editor of the New Edition of ‘The Imperial 
Dictionary.” 


Illustrated by nearly 800 Engravings 
on Wood. 


HIS New Epirrion of Dr. Oaitvin’s 
STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY has been so thoroughly revised and 
so greatly augmented by Dr. ANNANDALE 
as to be practically a completely new work. 
While retaining all the excellencies of the 
original edition, it presents others of equal 
importance, and in particular has been en- 
riched by many thousands of additional 
articles, and by some extensive and valu- 
able appendices. The Nzxw Epition thus 
justly claims to be brought thoroughly up 
to date, and to be the best Dictionary in 
the market of its size and price. 


THE APPENDICES COMPRISE— 


Pronouncing List of Greek, Latin, Scrip- 
tural, and other Ancient Proper Names. 


List of Noted Names in Fiction, Mythology, 
&c., a Key to Literary Allusions. 


List of Prominent English and American 
Writers, with dates of Birth and Death. 


Explanatory List of Words, Phrases, and 
Notable Sayings from the Latin, Greek, 
and Modern Languages, 


Abbreviations and Contractions used in 
Writing and Printing. 
Forms of Address used in Ceremonious 


Communications with Persons of Title 
and Official Position. 


Principal Moneys, Weights, and Measures 
of the World, with their English 
Equivalents. 

List of Astronomical, Mathematical, 
Chemical, and other Common Signs 
or Symbols. 





Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post- 
} ges, p 
Jree on application. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 
OLD BAILEY, 





GARDNER, 


DARTON & COo,’sS 


LIST. 


An Original and Striking Story, of Exceptional 
Interest. 


MY LOST MANUSCRIPT: the 
Romance of a School. By Maccig Syminatow 
— Rs BEA pes | to Win,” “Trixy,” &e. 

i ed Title an: ispi : 
3 rr, cloth board aa Frontispiece, large crown 
powerful, original, and most interesti 

x ay ion re in preci ne contrast to mass 

vels of our day, leaves a deci 

the mental palate.”— Church Bells. eo 


OTHER WORKS IN THE SAME SERJ 
MR. GORDON BROWNE'S FAIRY TALES 
From Grimm. Containing over 150 Illustra. 
tions, Initials, and Decorative - Intro- 
duction by 8. Baring-Goutp, M.A. A high. 
class gift-book, produced in the very best 
style. “Altogether delightful.” — Saturday 
Review. “ Simply inimitable.” —Queen. Large 
crown 8yo ... a a Be ‘ad ws 68, 
ETHNE. By Mrs. E. M. Fietp. Etched Title 
and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3rd Edition .., 6g 
SOCIAL AIMS. By the Earl and Countess o 
EATH, Crown 8yo0 um one one ooo Os, 
EVE’S PARADISE. By Mrs. Bray, Author of 
“A Troublesome Trio,” &. With Etched 
Title and Frontispiece, crown 8v0 ... —... 63, 


8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 


ON the ART of WRITING FICTION. 
By W. E. Norris, 8. BakinG-Goutp, L. B, 
WatrorD, Mrs. MoLeswortu, L. T. Meapz, 
Professor Doveias, Mrs. Macquorp, &, 

“With such writers lack of interest would be 
almost impossible.”—Academy. 

** A charming little book to look at, delightful to 
reac, and with much wisdom and good advice sand- 
wiched between its covers.’—Church Bells. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


LIFE of ANGELINA MARGARET 
HOARE. By her Sisters and Mrs. Waiter M. 
Hoare. With Portrait and Illastrations. Intro- 
duetion by the Rev. H. WHITEHEAD, Principal of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, Crown 8vo, cloth 


boards, 5s, 
NOW READY. 


SERMONS and ADDRESSES on 
CHURCH TEMPERANCE SUBJECTS. Bythe 
Rey. H, J. Etuison. M.A., Obaplain-in-Ordinary 
to the Queen, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


“The general idea of the series is excellent,’-— 
Guardian. 
“The scheme excites our interest.”— Saturday 
Review, 
THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME NOW READY. 
Each Volume is complete in itself. 


FRANCE. By the Rev. R. Travers 
Smitu, D.D., Canon of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 
With Maps, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 

** We cordially recommend this history to students 
of a fascinating and too much negiected subject, 
which may become any day one of practical import.” 
—Church Times, 


A HANDBOOK to the PSALMS 
(Prayer-book Version). By the Rev. Epwarp 
M. Homes, LL.B., Author of ‘‘ The Catechist’s 
Manual,” &. Preface by the Right Rev. 
Wuiuuiam Srusss, Bishop of Oxford. Cloth 
boards, red edges, 5s, 


NOW READY, paper, 1s ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


PARISH PROBLEMS: a Word with 
Everybody about the Parish Conncils Act. By 
Lady BAKER. 

“ A pleasant little volume of village chat on the 
working of Parish Oounci's...... We can recommend 
this little volume, the law of which, given in foot- 
notes is accurate,”—Athenzum, 


Paper, 1s. ; cloth, Js. 64. THIRD EDITION. 


The NEW FLOREAT: a Letter to 
an Eton Boy on the Social Question. By the 
Rev. the Hon. James ADDERLEY, M.A., Anthor 
of “ Stephen Remarx,” &c. 

“Tf every public schoolboy could be induced to read 
‘The New Floreat’ on leaving schovi, the effect for 
good on English society life wouid be inca'culable. 
—Church Times. 


Paper, ls. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. SECOND EDITION. 


DAUGHTERS WHO HAVE NOT 
REVULTED. By CuristaBeL COLERIDGE. 
**No tail-talk, no cant...... Kindly, sensible, and 
sympathetic.”— World, 


’ 

A YOUNG WIFE’S ORDEAL. By 
JOHANNA VAN WoupE. A New Work by a Popu- 
lar Dutch Writer, the Editor of one of the Lead- 
ing Magazines for Girls and Young Wem rn. 
This story, which has already achieved great 
success in Holland, is a truthful picture of Dutch 
home-life, and is characterieed by a pure tone of 
moral feeling. Large crown $v», extra cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 

q 
1 


AFEASTofSTORIESfromFOREIG 
LANDS. By James fF Uobs, outuur vl” - arti) 
the Skipper,” “Ube Watsvers cn the Lonzeiips, 
&c. Illustrated by Fravk Felier. Crown 8yo, 
extra cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


GARDNER, DARTON, and CO, 
3 PATRERNOSTER BUILDING:, LONDON, E.0. 
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2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR BARTLE FRERE, 


Bart., G.0.B., F.R.8. Derived feom hitherto Unpublished Documents. By JOHN MARTINEAU. With Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps, [Second Edition, 
NEW and POPULAR EDITION, fcap. 8vo, $3. 6d. 


THE ODES OF HORACE AND THE CARMEN SASCULARE. Translated 
into English Verse by the Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
With Portraits, 8vo, 183. 


Re ee atts tetas te etic ce barton oF Ne Se: HD 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


PRIMOGENITURE. A Short History of its Development in various Countries, and its 
Practical Effect. By EVELYN CKCIL, M.A., Barristor-at-Law. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 248, 


THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR OWEN: based on his Correspondence, his Diaries, 
and those of his Wife, By his Grandson, the Rev. RICHARD OWEN. With a Chapter by the Right Hon. T. H. HUXLEY. With Portraits and 
Yustrations. ‘ . [Second Edition, 

With Portrait, 8vo, 163. 


SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C.M.G., formerly M.P., and sometime Governor of 


Ceylon, An Autobiography. Edited by Lady GREGORY. [Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minvo Exxior, Author of “An Idle Woman in Sicily,” “ Old 


Court Life in France,” &c. 
Contents :—Pio Nono—Oountess Spaur—Cardinal Antonelli—Il Re Galantuomo—Garibaldi—The Roman Buonapartes—“ Madame Mére”—Queen Hortense— 


incess Pauline, &c. 
aaa : With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6% 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.B:S., the Great Artistic Potter: his Personal History. 
By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D, Author of * The Lives of the Engineers,” of “Self-Help,” ‘‘ Character,” &. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM BUCKLAND, 


.D., F.R.S,, sometime Dean of Westminster, Twice President of the Geological Society, and President of the British Association at Oxford in 1832, By his 
Daughter, Mrs. GORDON, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


TALLEYRAND. By Lady Bienneruasserr (Countess von Leyden), Author of “ A Life 
of Madame de Staél.” Translated from the German by FREDERICK CLARKE, late Taylorian Scholar in the University of Oxford. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


EARLY ADVENTURES IN PERSIA, BABYLONIA, &c. Including a 


Residence among the Wild Tribes of the Zagros Mountains before the Discovery of Nineveh. By the late Rt. Hon. Sir A. HENRY LAYARD, G.O.B, Oon- 
densed from his Larger Work, and Revised by the Author. With an Introductory Memoir by Lord ABERDARE, 


With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 2 . 

SIR VICTOR BROOKE, Bart., Sportsman and Naturalist: his Diaries and 
Correspondence. With a Chapter on his Researches in Natural History by Sir WILLIAM H. FLOWER, K.O.B., D:rector of the Natural History Branch of 
the British Museum, Edited, with a Memoir of his Life, by O. LESLIE STEPHEN. 

With Portrait, crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By the Rev. C. H. Smexinson, M.A, 


Rector of Farnham, Surrey. 
8vo, 12s. 


SPEECHES ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. By the late Lorp Srratruepey 


AND CAMPBELL. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL: from its Origin to the publication of “Waverley.” By 


Professor WALTER RALEIGH, University College, Liverpool. 
*,* This Work is bound in two forms, either as a library book, or as one of the Series of ‘* University Extension Manuals,” 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A SELECTION FROM THE WRITINGS OF DEAN STANLEY. Edited 


by the Ven. A. S. AGLEN, Archdeacon of St. Andrews. [Second Edition. 
A NEW SERIES. 8vo, lds. 


DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES ON HISTORICAL AND LITERARY 
SUBJECTS. Translated, in accordance with the wish of the late Author, by MARGARET WARRE. 
With Portrait, crown 8yo, 123 


SONGS, POEMS, AND VERSES. By Hetey, Lady Durrerin (Countess of Gifford). 


Edited, with a Memoir, and some Account of the Sheridan Family, by her Son, the Marquess of Dorrertn and Ava, [Third Edition, 
NEW EDITIONS OF MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS, 


Post 8vo, 20s, 


HANDBOOK FOR INDIA, CEYLON, AND BURMA: including the Provinces of Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras, the Punjab, North-West Provinces, Rajputana, the Central Provinces, Mysore, &c., the Native States, and Assam. With 55 Maps and 
Plans of Towns and Buildings, and a new Chapter on Cashmere, 

With 92 Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK FOR ROME. Re-arranged under the EKditorship of the Rev. H. W. PuLuen. 


The Classical Archxology by Professor RODOLFO LANOIANI. The Sculpture Galleries described by A.S. MURRAY, LL.D., Keeper of the Greek and 
pag — at the British Musenm. The Picture Galleries Revised by the Right Hon. Sir A. HENRY LAYARD, G.O.B., D.C, Printed on special 
in, light paper. 





Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d, 


HANDBOOK FOR HERTFORDSHIRE, BEDFORDSHIRE, AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


An entirely New Work, With 10 Maps and Plans. 


NEARLY RBADY. 
ith many Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 
THE EVIL EYE. An Account of this Ancient and Widespread Superstition. By Freperick 


THOMAS ELWORTHY. “ [Neat week. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF THE HIDDEN PLACE: a Clue to the Creed of Early Egypt from Egyptian 
Sources, By W, MARSHAM ADAMS, sometime Fellow of New College, Oxford. Next week, 
Words and Music. Crowa 8vo, 


A SELECTION OF THE SONGS OF LADY DUFFERIN (Countess of Gifford). Set to 


Music by Herself and Others, A Companion Volume to “* Songs, Poems, and Verses.” 
Feap. 8vo. 


THE PSALTER: ACCORDING TO THE PRAYER-BOOK VERSION. With a Concordance 


and Other Ma‘ter compiled by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


TOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE DEAN OF SALISBURY. 


By the Very Rev. G. D. BOYLE, Dean of Salisbury. 
With Photogravure Portrait, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s, 


MARIA EDGEWORTH: her Life and Letters. 
Edited by Aucusrus J. 0. Hare, Author of “The Story of Two Noble 
Lives,” &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, 16s, net. 

“The frame of biography in which the letters are set has been admirably 
constructed ty Mr. Augustus Hare, to whom the thanks of the reading world 
are dne for a most excellent book.’”’—St, James’s Gazette, 


MORE MEMORIES: being Thoughts about England 
spoken in America. By the Very Rev. 8S. R. Hotz, Dean of Rochester. 
With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s, 

“ Full alike of contagious fun and mature wisdom.”—Datly Chronicle, 


The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. With the 
Original Illustrations from Sketches by Leech and Thackeray. New 
Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


The BRITISH MISSION to UGANDA in 1893. B 
the late Sir Geratp Porta, K.C.M.G, Edited by Rennext Ropp, 0.M.G. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Lord Cromer. G.C.M.G. Iustrated 
from Photos taken during the Expedition by Colonel Rhodes, Demy 8vo, 21s. 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Alfred Milner, formerly 
Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt, now Ohairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue in London. New and Cheaper Edition, with an additional Prefatory 
Chapter on Egypt in 1894. Large crown 8vo, with Map, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


COMMON-SENSE COOKERY: Based on Modern 
English and Continental Principles, worked ont in detail. By Colonel A. 
Kenney HERBERT oo» Author of “ Fifty Breakfasts,” &. Large 
crown 8yo, over 500 pp., 7s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the Jnvia Office. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. FEBRUARY. Price 2s. 6d. 


ZPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


AN IRISH COMPROMISE? By Lorp Stanmore, A LineraL Unionist M.P., 
L. A, ATHERLEY Jones, M.P,, R. W. Hansory, M.P., & Sir Joun Lena, M.P. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. By A. C. Benson. 

FOXHUNTERS AND FARMERS. By Everarp HENPAGE. 

THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. By the Rt. Hon, Sir Wittrau T, Marnrort, Q.C, 
AUTUMN MANQUVRES, FOR CIVILIANS. By Colonel LonspatE Haz, 
MR. H. D. MACLEOD ON BIMETALLISM. By T. E. PowEtt. 

A VISIT TO DASHUR. By Mrs. St. LOE StRacHeEy, 

COLONIAL PROBLEMS :— 


1, GIBRALTAR’S GRIEVANOE. By Cuartes BILt, M.P. 


2, THE COMMERCIAL COLLAPSE OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 
WHITEWAY. 


WORK AND POLICY OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. By R. Met- 
VILL BEacHcROFT and H, Percy Harris. 


A LODGER IN MAZE POND. By GeorGe Gissrna. 





By A. R. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
an quantities at the rate of 10:. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Sentral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIK, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 











NEW NOVELS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





NOW READY, 


THE MODEL OF 
CHRISTIAN GAY. 


A Study of Certain Phases of Life in California. 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHEL, 


In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6, 





NOW READY. 


A PARSON at BAY. By Harold 


Vaturnes, Author of ‘‘ The Transgression of Terence Clancy,” 
crown 8y0, 63, - cy,” &. In 1 vol, 


NOW READY. 


LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES. In 1 


vol, crown 8vo, 6s, 
* A strikingly fresh and original novel.”—Guardian, 


NOW READY. 


A BEGINNER. By Rhoda 


Brovexton, Author of Nancy,” &. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


A NEW EDITION. 


DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary 


CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “ Sir Charles Danvers,” &, In1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s, 





A NEW EDITION. 


BASIL LYNDHURST. By Rosa N. 


Carey, Author of ‘* Wee Wifie,”” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8y0, 63. 


A NEW EDITION, 


The GREATER GLORY. By 


MaarRTEN MaAartens, Author of ‘‘An Old Maid’s Love,” &. In 1 vol, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW EDITION. 


An AUSTRALIAN GIRL. By “ Mrs. 


Auick Macteop.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





READY THIS DAY. 

The SECOND VOLUME of the New Series of Mrs. 
HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS, ‘THE CHAN- 
NINGS” (150,000th), in crown 8vo, scarlet cloth, 
gilt, 2s. 6d. ; or in green cloth, more plainly bound, 2s. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EpITor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





READY THIS DAY, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


A ROUND TRIP IN NORTH 


By Lavy THEODORA GUEST. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE AUTHOR'S SKETCHES. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Geographer to her Majesty the Queen. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPs’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


AMERICA, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French gana 7 They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVI‘LLE and 00., 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND. 





Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Including postage to any Yearly.  Halj- Quare 


rt of the United rey terly. 
ingdom.. ws we we £1 86... 0 143..072 
Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
Chima, G0... roc cco ove 





1106.,015 3.078 





+ 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW NOVELS, &c. 


BEYOND THE DREAMS OF 
AVARICE. 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


s ver and a very original novel......There are passages in the story 

, pyc a as baring a Deonllay excellence that could hardly, we believe, be 
tisined by any other writer of fiction. Mr. Besant possesses the historical 
‘magination.”—Speaker. 
imagine riter aars new novel is in his best style. It is a very fine study of 
hi ‘character in its varied aspects...... It is a novel full of interest. It 
ands in character as well defined as if the personages were standing and 
speaking before the reader. Even for Mr. Besant it is a good, an extremely 
good, story, and this is saying a great deal.”—Scotsman, 

«Tt is undoubtedly clever......Mr. Besant’s story has a quaint and original 
touch which will ensure its popularity with a large body of the public.”—Globe. 
“The solution of the mystery is not the least ingenious part of an excessively 
ingenious story. Mr. Besant’s plot is one of the most skilful in contrivance that 

be named in modern fiction, and at every stage of the story the interest of 


”. 





the initial problem inoreases,””—Realm, y : : 

“Jt has the true tragic feeling—the same kind of feeling which belongs, say, 

‘Measure for Measure.’...... The members of the group of claimants are all 

irably selected and intrinsically interesting figures, which will tempt many 

second perusal of the book......Certainly the strongest, the most interesting, 

3 the most shapely of the books on the title-page of which Mr. Besant’s name 
appeared alone.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A LONDON LEGEND. By Justin Huntly 


McCaztuy, 3 vols, lds. net. 
“Mr. Huntly McCarthy’s story seems t us to be the best he has written. It 
is very prettily told indeed......No one will fail to enjoy this novel.”—Glasgow 
erald, 


The CHARLATAN: a Story of To-day. By 


RoperT BucHaNnan and Henry Murray. 2 vols., 10s. net. 

* Although the plot of ‘The Charlatan’ has become familiar to many through 
the medium of thé stage, its appearance in bcok form is none the less welcome, 
pe The finest scene is, of course, the sleep-walking incident ; much surpassed in 

athos, huwever, by that contained in the final chapter of the romance, and 
titled ‘The Last Look,’”—Morning Post, 


The GREY MONK. By T. W. Speight, 


Author of “ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 3 vols., 15s, net. 


UNDER SEALED ORDERS. By Grant 


Auten, Author of ‘The Tents of Shem.” 3 vols., 15s, net. 
[February 26th. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
The MINOR OHORD: a Story of a Prima Donna. By 


MITCHELL OwapPLz. 
“ Has an air of simple reality which suggasts either a close study of actual life 
is faculty not unworthy of Defoe.”—Speaker. 


D’NHE WILSON. By Mark Twain. With 
rtrait and 6 testrabions. 
“When one says that only the pen of Hesk Twain could have written ‘ Pudd’n- 
i ilson,’ one says that it is a most delightful book.”—Liverpool Post. 


PHANTOM DEATH, &c. By W. Clark Russell. 


“We can cordially recommend it as being, in its way, equal to anything that 
r, Clark BR as yet written, Higher praise than this could hardly be 
given to aco on of stories dealing with life upon the sea.” —Speaker, 


MADA §ANS-GENE. By E. Lepelletier. (Founded 
the P by jardou and Moreau.) Translated by J. A. J. DB VILLIERS, 
“Will be read With unflagging interest.” —Scotsman. 


ORGHARD DA EREL. By Alan St. Aubyn. 


e charactérs ate like living persons..,...It is a thoroughly enjoyable 
story.”—Scotsinan, 


stn a ponge stich an By). =. fs pane of the romantic 
type.” —Lady’s orial, 
DOROTHY’S DOUBLE. By G. A. Henty. 


“A curicus as well as a clevér study."’"—Morning Post. 


The BEL -RINGER of ANGEL'S, &c. By Bret Harte. 

hag ustrations by A. S. Boyd, G. D, Armour, Dudle Hardy, &e. 

“Mr, Bret Harte’s new book is one of the most delight ul of the long list 
written by him.”—New Weekly. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 
A WARD of the GOLDEN GATE. By Bret Harte. 
DARK DEEDS. By Dick Donovan. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ROPES of SAND. By R. E. Francillon. 
A TRYING PATIENT. By James Payn. 
The DAYS of HIS VANITY. By Sydney Grundy. 
SCENES from the SHOW. By G.R. Sims. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED 
KINGDOM (1895). Oontaining Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 
Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have head, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &e. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 50s, 


Walford’s Shilling j illing 
(1895). Cloth, 1s, eames — a ng oa i 
Walford’s Shilling Baronet- | Walford’s Shilling Knightage 
age (1898), Cloth, 1s. | 085). Cloth, 1s, 


W. FORD’ OMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
EsiauTaa , HOUSE of COMMONS (1895), Royal 32mo, cloth, gilt 


The MINOR TACTICS of CHESS: a Treatise on the 
Deployment of the ae iP Obedience to Strategic Principle. By FRaNKLIN 
OuNG and Epwin CO. Hows. Long feap, 80, cloth, 2s, 6d, 




















London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY THE RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR. 
THE 


FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: 


being Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 


By the Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
Svo, 12s, 6d. 


“This most brilliant and suggestive book.’’"—Speaker. 

“ Must certainly be described as the most noteworthy book that has appeared 
for a long time past.”—Morning Post. 

“This volume will be universally recognised as a most interesting and im- 
portant contribution to the greatest controversy of the time.’’—Daily News. 

“We must own to immense delight in the perusal of the philosophical writings 
of one who in every intellectual exercise is so buoyant, so alert, so sprightly, and 
so winniog.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

* Mr. Balfour’s work is more than a pobosphicns work, In his position it is 
also a new revelation of a man who, if he lives, will have much influence in the 
years to come.”—St, James's Gazette, 

“* Perhaps the greatest service which the leader of Opposition has rendered to 
this generation is not the influence which he exerts as tho head of the Oonserva- 
tive party in the House of Commons, but the force with which, in this striking 
work, he has illustrated the influence of Authority in the evolution of beliefs, 
both true and false.” —Spectator. 

“Whatever may be the controversies aroused by this essay of Mr. Balfour, 
there can be no doubt that we have here a valuable addition to contemporary 
expositions of philosophical investigation.”—G@lobe. 

“Mr. Balfour has put great thoughts into burning words, and the range, as 
well as the profundity, of his argumentation will certainly provide abundance of 
matter for the digestion of the intellectual world for some time to come.”— 
Manchester Courier. 

‘Constructive in its tendency the book assuredly is. It is, if we like to pnt it 
so, conservative in the main fibre of its ideus, and indubitably animated by a dis- 
tinctly religious and devotional spirit."—Daiiy Telegraph. 

“This book, modestly termed ‘ Notes,’ is one of the chief contributions to 
philosophy made for many years in England...... No fresher and keener examina- 
tion of dominant systems of thought, no more luminous statement of objections 
dimly seen by many less acute than he, no more suggestive discussion of old, but 
ever new, problems, has appeared here for many years,’’—Times, 





LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS. A Series 


of Lectures delivered at Oxford. By James ANTHONY Froups, late Regius 
Professor of History in the University of Oxford. New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 

** Mr, Froude has produced a masterly picture of Erasmus and his times...... It 
is difficult to cease quoting from this fascinating volume when once we have 
begun. No competent critic will fail to recognise in these lectures a virility of 
judgment, a vigour of thought, and a skill of presentation which are eminentl 
worthy of one of the greatest of living writers of English, and of the chair whic 
he adorns.”—Times, 


PERSECUTION and TOLERANCE: being 


the Hulsean Lectures Preached before the University of Cambridge in 1893-4, 
By M, Creiauton, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborongh. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


NEW BOOK by the late G. J. ROMANES, 


THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By the late 


Grorce J. Romanes, Author of ‘Darwin and after Darwin,” &. Edited, 
ar Preface, by CHARLES GorF, M.A ,Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 
4s, 6d, 


STUDIES in the CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: 


Sermons, With an Introductory Essay. By Francis Paget, D.D., Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, Orown 8vo, 6s, 6d. 


A HISTORY of SPAIN, from the Earliest 


Times to the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic. By Untick Ratpu Burke, 
M.A. 2 vols, Syo, 32s, 


LONDON and the KINGDOM: a History 


derived mainly from the Archives at Guildhall in the custody of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London. By Rearnaxp R. Suarpe, D.O.L., Records 
Clerk in the Office of the Town Clerk of the City of London. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Vols, I, and II., 8vo, 10s, 6d, each, 


The DEFENCE of PLEVNA, 1877. Written 


by One who Took Part in it. By Witu1am V, Hersert. With Portrait of 
Osman Pasha, 8 coloured folding-out Maps and 3 Maps in the Text, 8vo, 18s, 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 


F, Max Mi.ier, K.M. New Edition, in 4 vols, 


Vout. I, RECENT ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo, 63, 6d. net. 
(Ready.) Vou, Il, BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS, Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net, (Ready.> 


LATIN and GREEK VERSE TRANSLA- 


TIONS. By the Rev. Witt1am Baxer, D.D., Head-Master of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, and Prebendary of St, Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


The PLAYGROUND of EUROPE. By Leslie 


STEPHEN, eyed President of the Alpine Club, New Edition, with 
Additions, and 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


PHILOSOPHY of MIND: an Essay on the 


Metaphysics of Psychology. By Gzorez TrumBuLL Lapp, Professor of 
Philosophy in Yale University. Svo, lés, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMEN TS 





NEW VOLUMES. 


MR. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON’S NEW ADVEN- 
TURE STORY. 


The HISPANIOLA PLATE 


(1683-1893). By Joun BLounpDELLE-BuRToy, 
Author of “ The Desert Ship,” &. 6s. 





**So vividly is the romance unwound, that it 
seems as though Defoe might have written the first 
part and Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson the second.” 
—Army and Navy Gazette. 


A FREE LANCE in a FAR 
LAND. By Hersert Oompron, Author of “A 
King’s Hussar.” 68. 

“*To those who like a good, healthy, and yet 


thrilling tale, this book may be heartily com- 
m ended.”—Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette, 


‘¢The QUEEN’S SCARLET.” 
Being the Adventures and Misadventures of Sir 
Richard Frayne, By George MaxvVILLE FENN. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by A. Monier 
Smith. 5s. 


A KING’S DIARY. By Percy 
Wuirs, Author of “ Mr. Bailey-Martiu.’ Oloth, 
Is, 4d. [Ready shortly. 


The PEOPLE’S LIFE of their 


QUEEN. By Rev. E. J. Harpy, M.A., Chap- 
lain to H.M. Forces. With nearly 100 Ilustra- 
tions, 1s. [Now ready. 


The PEOPLE’S LIFE of WM. 
EWART GLADSTONE. With 55 Illus- 
trations, limp cloth, Is. 


Vol, III., ready shortly, 15s, 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. A Re- 
cord of the Progress of the People in Religion, 
Laws, Learning, Arts, Science, Literature, and 
Manners, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By Eminent Authorities. Edited by H. 
D. Trattt, D.O.L. 


N.B.—Vols. I. and II. of this work have already 
been repr inted to meet the large demand. 


Now ready, price 6d. 


FOOTPATHS and COMMONS 
and PARISH and DISTRICT COUNCILS, By 
Sir Ropert Hunter, M.A, 





Mr. Sala’s 
Autobiography. 


SECOND EDITION, JUST READY. 


In Two Volumes demy 8vo, price 32s. 


The Life and 
Adventures of 


George 
Augustus 
Sala. 


Written by HIMSELF. 


The TIMES says :— 
“A very interesting and entertaining book. The 
volumes are readable and attractive from beginning 
to end,” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 

“Mr, Sala has fulfilled his purpose with inimit- 
able skill, admirable tact, and exemplary complete- 
ness.....There are hundreds of stories in Mr, Sala’s 
entertaining and instructive biography.” 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :— 

“With a life as long and as full as his has been, it 
goes without saying that these two big volumes 
contain a thousand stories and reminiscences that 
many people to whom the author’s name is a house- 
hold word will read with entertainment.” 


The MORNING POST says :— 

“Mr. Sala came into contact with persons eminent 
in their respective countries and callings. His spirited 
accounts of the various adventures he met with on 
his journeys, and his numerous anecdotes are alone 
enough to make his work entertaining.” 


The DAILY GRAPHIC rays:— 


** The book is one which can be opened anywhere 
with a fair certainty of finding something amusing.” 


The SCOTSMAN says :— 


“The reader will assuredly be hard to please who 
becomes dull while following ‘G. A. S.’ in his ever- 
changing reminiscences of more than forty years’ 
active work as a special correspondent in America 
and half the countries of Europe, as an art critic, and 
as a leader writer...... It has been written ‘ right off,’ 
and is thus as fresh as it is fascinating.” 





FICTION, 


WORKS BY R. L. STEVENSON. 


1, TREASURE I q 
57th 1 palm > Tilustrated, 


2. KIDNAPPED. 
ose 3s. 6d. Illustrated, 41st 


3. CATRIONA: a S ‘* Rid- 
napped.”” 25th renee! Kid 


4, The MASTER of RAE 
Illustrated, Bath LANE ; 


5. The WRECKER. By Roserr 


Louis STEVENSON and Ltorp Os 
Illustrated, 27th Thousan d, rans. 


6. The BLACK ARROW. 
‘Sard ne wo Illustrated, 


7. ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN. 
MENTS. Illustrated, Second Edition, 


8, A FOOTNOTE to HISTORY: Eight 


Years of Trouble in Samoa. 
Edition, 6s. ees 


BY Q. 
UNIFORM EDITION of Q's WORKS, 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 
The SPLENDID SPUR. 
The BLUE PAVILIONS. 
The ASTONISHING HISTORY of 
TROY TOWN. 


“I SAW THREE SHIPS.” 
NOUGHTS and CROSSES. 


The DELECTABLE DUCHY. By Q. 
BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


The MAN in BLACK. With 12 Full. 
page Illustrations, Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 


The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. 
Second Edition, 6s, 
BY J. M. BARRIE. 
The LITTLE MINISTER. With 9 
Full-page Illustrations. 39th Thousand, 6s, 
BY MAX PEMBERTON. 
The IRON PIRATE. With 16 Fuoll- 


page Illustrations, Second Edition, 5s. 
The SEA WOLVES. With 9 Illustra- 
ions, 63. 
BY FRANK STOCKTON. 
POMON A’S TRAVELS. Illustrated, 5s. 


BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


FATHER STAFFORD. Cheap 
Edition, 3s, 6d. 


BY HESBA STRETTON. 
The HIGHWAY of SORROW. 6s. 


























ANNOUNCEMENT OF AN IMPORTANT NEW SERIES OF VOLUMES. 


THE CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES. 


Edited by Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE, D.C.L., F.R.S., M.P. 


Ready in a few days, price 3s. 6d. 


JOHN DALTON AND THE RISE OF MODERN CHEMISTRY. By 
Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE, FBS. 


To be followed shortly by— 


MAJOR RENNELL, F.R.S., AND THE RISE OF ENGLISH GEO- 
GRAPHY. By R. CLEMENTS MARKHAM, O.B., F.B.S., President of the Royal Geographical Society. 


AND OTHER VOLUMES. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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